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A New Series Outstanding in Teachability 
ARITHMETIC WE NEED §=-:; 
ROM teachers and supervisors of arithmetic all over the United May 
Buswell O . . . ' ear. 
States comes praise for this new series for Grades 1 through 8, yee 
. Brownell and for its unusual wealth of teacher-helps. You can teach directly - 
: 9 . ; : § 
Sauble from the teachers’ manuals if you wish, for these include reproduc- your 
tions of all textbook pages, with answers printed in red. Clue- 
captions on the pages tell the main purpose of each lesson; oral and 
written materials are carefully distinguished; and the oral matter 
guides the teacher in conducting class discussions. 
There is a complete program for caring for pupils’ differences =i 
° °ze ’ ° moti 
in ability. The teachers’ manuals, helpfully illustrated, offer thor- ean 
oughly practical suggestions and devices for teaching every lesson. coun 
anim 
calle 
This Series Stresses Understanding . j 
16 n 
ARITHMETIC WE NEED is notable, too, for its strong em- ai 
; ‘ e1 
199 East phasis on pupil-comprehension — and for its constant effort to lead sath 
Gay Street pupils to see both the sense and the usefulness of arithmetic. The shou 
Columbus 16 approach is always meaningful. The teaching pace is unhurried, com 
Ohio giving the pupil plenty of time to grasp and assimilate what he is the i 
eae ; 00 
being taught and what he is doing as he does it. irs 
nity 
e J J e 4 Y¥ 
Drills Thoroughly in Arithmetic Skills mar 
for r 
Then — when meaning has been established — the series gives 
the pupil thorough practice-training that helps him to master useful 
skills. All the books use brief sentences, familiar words and simple 
explanations. They make the steps in each process crystal-clear. 
Every textbook, teachers’ manual and workbook in ARITH- ™ 
Seemtty METIC WE NEED gives the teacher maximum help in presenting 
bili tia arithmetic in the most appealing and effective way. The series is , 
Whitley City, Kentucky handsomely illustrated and interestingly written. 
E. Glenn Pace 
P. O. Box 404 
N rk sky e ° 6 
1 Wenieeemend Please Ask for Descriptive Booklet 311 
Mrs. Louise W. 5 Te 
Worthington ra 
214 Floral Park ? 
Lexington, Kentucky GINN AND COMPANY ( 
PEER Ne me 
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At what age should a girl - 
be told about menstruation? } 


Better a year early than a day late 


Maybe you’ve said to yourself: ‘“‘My girls are only ten- 
year-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?” 
But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


To help you do the job that’s needed 


—we supply two teaching aids: a 
motion picture and a booklet. Both 
are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called ‘“The Story of Menstruation.” 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 
authentic pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself when ‘‘that day”’ 
comes—and the year round. Stressing 
the importance of daily baths, careful 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. 
“The Story” is told clearly, with dig- 
nity and charm. 

You’ll want your girls to see this re- 
markable film—available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 


It has benefited over 20 million school 
girls. And has won the praise of 
mothers, teachers, medical and church 
groups. 

Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 
The booklet “You’re A Young Lady 
Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
wholesome explanation in simple 
terms directed to girls 9 to 12. Illus- 
trated, easy-reading, this booklet has 
answered millions of young girls’ 
““growing-up”’ questions. It may be 
ordered in quantity so that each girl 
may have her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the rhakers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 


"Very Personally Yours” 
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Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
a more detailed expla- 
nation of the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
exercises, grooming, 
sports, social contacts. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this flex- 
ible teaching guide. 
You’ll find it adaptable 
to any teaching situ- 
ation. The large color 
chart on menstrual phys- 
iology is preted | for 
classroom lectures. 
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Educational Dept. ST-96 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


“The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following: 


| O) Physiology Chart 
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p———- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!-——- 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 


From “The Story of © 

Menstruation” - 

by Walt Disney 
Productions 
































Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
l —______ copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
O) Teaching Guide 








Name - 
(please print) 
School 
Street City Zone State 
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Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
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region that covers parts of 20 states and 
one-fourth our land area! Much cotton 
is still picked by hand, although ma- 
chines like this are becoming common. 


Ginned cotton, now in 500-pound bales, 
is loaded into boxcars and shipped to 
mills where the fiber is spun into thread 
or yarn. Railroads may carry the cotton 
once again before it is woven into cloth. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


How many uses of cotton can you think of? Think hard—because there 
are actually over 10,000 of them! To bring this vital, versatile fiber 
from field to your favorite store requires the efforts of more than 10 
million people —and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





First stop is the cotton gin, where in- 
genious machinery draws the fibers 
through tiny openings, removing the 
seeds. Seeds are later used to make oil, 
feed and fertilizer. 





Batiste, organdy and voile are some of 
the fine, lightweight fabrics now made 
from cotton. But it also has many un- 
usual uses. For instance, our “paper” 
money is really 75% cotton! 


Tying together the growing, weaving and marketing of this great com- 
modity is the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart © 
of that system is our railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than 
any other form of general transportation. 





. - natal ‘ as “a —_ 
Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 25, 





Calendar of Events 


October 3-4: Governor’s Annual F 
Conference on Education, Louisville, 7 


Py 


Upper Cumberland 7 


October 4-5: 
Education Association, Barbourville, | 
October 5: Central 


October 11-12: 


Middle Cumberland Education As. 
sociation, Somerset. 

October 12: First District Educa. 
tion Association, Paducah. 

Third District Education Associa. | 
tion, Bowling Green. 

October 14-17: National Confer./ 
ence of County and Rural Area Super-| 
intendents, Atlanta. 

October 14-18: Annual Conven. 
tion, National League to Promote 
School Attendance, Philadelphia. 

October 19: Second District Edu- 
cation Association, Owensboro. 


Fourth District Education Associa. |” 


tion, Elizabethtown. 
October 26-27: 

Conference and Kentucky Association 

of Colleges, Secondary & Elementary 


Schools, Lexington. i} 
November 1-2: Northern Kentucky | | 
Education Association, Newport. | 
November 2: Fifth District Educa-|~ 


tion Association, Louisville. 


November 8-9: Eastern Kentucky | ; 


Education Association, Ashland. 


November 9-10: Southeastern Re-| | 
gional Conference, NEA Department | ” 
of Classroom Teachers, Louisville. | 

November 11-17: American Edu- | _ 


cation Week. i 


April 10-12, 1957: Annual KEA|_ 


Convention, Louisville. 


June 30-July 6, 1957: Centennial i 


Convention, NEA, Philadelphia. 
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Please Note 


What Do I Get? 

For those who ask what their KEA 
dues pay for, an attempt is made on 
pages 5 and 6 to give some of the 


= answers. 


Portland Too Far? 

If you wanted to attend the NEA 
Convention this summer but found 
Oregon too far away, you can read 
the report on the Portland meeting 
on page 8. One of the main addresses 
is reprinted on page 6, and a poetic 
report can be found on page 10. 


Columns Galore! 


Consult the table of contents for 
news of your favorite group. In this 


| issue you'll find news of FTA, CTA, 


DESP, and a new one—TAF. How’s 
your alphabetical 1Q? 


Officers, Directors 
and Staff 


OFFICERS 
Term Expires 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis, President, 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 12, 1957 


Clyde T. Lassiter, First Vice President, 


Lexington April 12, 1957 


+ Miss Virginia Murrell, Second Vice 


President, 400 Taylor Ave., Bellevue 
April 12, 1957 


DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 


> Moss C. Hill, Daviess County 


High School, Owensboro ....June 30, 1959 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow ........ June 30, 1957 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown. ...................... June 30, 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 2 ........ June 30, 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 





Paris June 30, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead ............ June 30, 1959 
Tra Bell, Monticello ................June 30, 1958 
Sara Rives, Board of Education, 

Oy ec aaa June 30, 1959 


» James A. Cawood, Harlan ......June 30, 1957 


C. V. Snapp, Jenkins ............ June 30, 1958 
Carlos Oakley, Morganfield, Ex Officio 
April 12, 1957 


STAFF 
J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 
Edna M. Mitchell, Consultant for Profes- 
sional Services 
N. B. McMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


The Kentucky School Journal is published 


by the Kentucky Education Association, 


> 1419-1421 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 
» Kentucky. Telephone: WAbash 2719. 


N. B. McMillian 
Editor 
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4 WHAT YOUR KEA DUES BUY 


Articles 


Eric Johnston 6 BE PROUD TO TEACH 
Edna Mitchell 8 KENTUCKIANS PROUD, TOO 
Kathrine Bridges Dickey |Q MY REPORT 
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Sebastian Sommer [5 HANDICAPPED CHILDREN NEED 
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Features 
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Edna M. Mitchell 
New Staff Member 


Miss Edna M. Mitchell, a teacher 
in the Raceland schools, has been add- 
ed to the staff of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association to serve as Con- 
sultant for Professional Services. She 
was employed by the KEA Board of 
Directors at the May meeting, and 
assumed her duties on July 1. She 
attended the NEA Convention in Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Her responsibilities will include 
serving as secretary to the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards and state con- 
sultant to the Future Teachers of 
America, as well as working with 
local education associations across the 
state. 


Miss Mitchell, a native of Greenup 
County, has spent most of her years 
of school experience in eastern Ken- 
tucky. She has taught in elementary 
and high school and has served at 
various times as librarian, principal, 
and acting superintendent. Her most 
recent assignment was teacher of high 


school English. 


A graduate of Morehead State Col- 
lege, with an A.B. degree, Miss 
Mitchell has earned the Master of Ed- 
ucation degree at Duke University 
and a Bachelor of Library Science 
degree at the University of Kentucky. 


She is state president of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, honor society for 
women teachers. 


a 





EDITORIAL 


What do I get for my KEA dues? 
This is a question that is asked fre- 
quently at this time of year, particul- 
arly by persons who are new to teach- 
ing and who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to observe or participate in the 
work of the Association. It is a 
legitimate question which deserves an 
answer. It is impossible, however, to 
list in this space all of the services 
that KEA provides. New problems 
arise each day which require action 
and which cause the list to increase 
constantly. Nevertheless here are 
some general services provided by the 
Association. 

la ad 

Every member of the Association 
receives a subscription to the Ken- 
tucky School Journal, the only maga- 
zine published which has as its ex- 
clusive aim the improvement of edu- 
cation in Kentucky and the improve- 
ment of conditions under which Ken- 
tucky teachers work. The Journal is 
one of several KEA publications. 

a ad 

The Association provides a voice 
for the united profession at the state 
legislature, which under the state con- 
stitution has the primary responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of the public 
schools. This year, largely as a re- 
sult of work spearheaded by the As- 
sociation, the Foundation Program of 
Education was given increased finan- 
cial support through a record high in 
appropriations for education. This 
coming school term many Kentucky 
teachers will be receiving salary in- 
creases in amounts exceeding the total 
amount some of them will pay in pro- 
fessional dues over a life time. Im- 
provements in the Teachers Retire- 
ment System has already repaid many 
retired teachers in amounts larger 
than the total amount of professional 
dues paid by them during their en- 
tire teaching careers. This will be 
true in even greater degree as the 
newest improvements begin to have 
their effect. 


What You! 


Programs of public relations on a) 
year-round basis are carried out by 
the Association staff and officers in.) 
cluding systematic liaison with state/ 
groups interested in education and! 
with state newspapers, radio and tele.| 
vision stations. 





Ye 


Close working relations are fos. 
tered with all organized groups in. — 
terested in the schools through mem. 
bership and active participation in | 
the work of the Kentucky Council {1 
Education, an organization of lay and|_ 
business groups working to improve | 
understanding of school and commun. 
ity problems. 

Oe 


Each year the Association brings} 
outstanding national and internation.|_ 
al authorities to Kentucky to keep| 
Kentucky teachers up-to-date with the| 
latest developments in education| 








through the annual convention and} 
other conferences. Ly 
a) I 
The Association has initiated a re} 
search and information service to| 
provide a basis for public relations| 
activities and to provide a sound] 
basis for progress in such fields as| 
school financing, retirement, teacher! 
load, tenure, professional standards, | 
principles of taxation and other prob-| 
lems of vital concern to education and |" 
the profession. re 


anh ation! 


ad 


The Association is continuously al 
work in cooperation with the official] 
agencies to maintain high standards| 
to govern entrance into the profes-|/ 
sion. This activity helps to insure 
personally qualified and professional-|/ 
ly trained teachers for all children. 
In addition, the Association fosters! 
various activities to improve the qual-| 
ity of teaching service of its members. 








realizing that our professional prog: 
ress depends ultimately upon the qual-| 
ity of our services. This is done by F 
conferences and publications to stimu-} 
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’ cessful teaching careers. 
“) clubs and chapters of the Future 


late good teaching and by setting up 
high ethical standards to govern our 
activities. 
a od 

The Association will continue to 
work for the achievement of truly 
professional salary levels consistent 
with the importance of the work of 
the professional teacher. In addition 
to the fact that many Kentucky teach- 
ers are having a difficult time making 
ends meet, there is the additional re- 
sponsibility to the children of Ken- 
tucky to make the profession of teach- 
ing attractive to those best qualified 
by training and personality for suc- 


Work with 


Teachers of America is helping to in- 
sure an adequate supply of high qual- 
ity teachers in the years ahead. 
la od 
The Association offers countless op- 
portunities for its members to grow 


and develop qualities of leadership 
' through democratic participation in 


committee work, as delegates to the 
Leadership Conference, the Delegate 
Assembly and other Association con- 
ferences and committee activities. 
le 

Occasionally a teacher is dismissed 
unfairly. While the Association does 
not protect incompetence it does en- 
deavor to protect its members against 
unfair practices. The Commission on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom and 
the Commission on Professional 
Ethics were established to provide 
help in such situations. The Associa- 
tion stands ready at all times to pro- 
tect the interests of education and 
the profession by safeguarding the 
educational opportunities of children 
and protecting the interests of teach- 
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ers. A continuous program of field 
service by the Association staff makes 
staff assistance available on a limited 
basis to local associations and to in- 
dividual members to assist and advise 
on professional problems. 











1 KEA Dues Buy... 


Of a more concrete nature is the 
insurance program recently initiated 
by the KEA for its members. Two 
plans are now available to KEA mem- 
bers — Income Protection and Life 
Insurance — at rates lower than any 
individual could obtain on his own. 
Savings to the teacher on the annual 
premium under either plan will more 
than cover his Association dues for 
the year. 


Se 


Your KEA maintains a depository 
of films suitable for use at school, in 
teachers’ meetings and for showing 
to civic clubs, PTA’s and other com- 
munity groups. No charge is made 
for this service other than the postage 
necessary to return the film after use. 
The KEA has cooperated with the 
NEA in the production of many of 
these films. 


fe 


This discussion should not be con- 
cluded without a reminder that the 
availability of KEA services is limited 
by the size of the staff and the budget. 
The budget is determined by the num- 
ber of members and the amount of 
dues paid. Any increase in services 
could come about only through an in- 
crease in one or the othér, or both. 


ad 


The Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion has been striving for the im- 
provement of education and for the 
advancement of the profession in 
Kentucky since 1857. Every profes- 
sional person has an obligation to 
make his chosen profession better be- 
cause he is a member. We cannot 
provide these services individually. 
The only way we can achieve our 
common goals is by working together. 
The Association provides the oppor- 
tunity for every teacher to affiliate 
himself with his fellow teachers and 
to have the self respect which comes 
from the knowledge that he is paying 
his share in the struggle for progress. 








Frank Dickey Named 
To U. K. Presidency 


Mr. Frank G. Dickey, for the past 
six years dean of the University of 
Kentucky College of Education, has 
been named fifth president of the 
University by the Board of Trustees. 

Dean Dickey will succeed Dr. Her- 
man Lee Donovan, who on Sept. 1 
will retire from the presidency after 
serving in that position for 15 years. 
At 38, Dr. Dickey will be the young- 
est President the University has had 
in its 91-year history. 

Dr. Dickey received his undergrad- 
uate college education at Transylvania 
College, from which he was graduated 
in June, 1939. The University of 
Kentucky awarded the Master of Arts 
degree in 1942 and the Doctor of 
Education degree in 1947. During a 
year’s leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity in 1952-53, Dr. Dickey did 
post-doctoral work at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

After receiving the advanced de- 
gree in 1947, Dr. Dickey remained on 
the faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion as an instructor in the field of 
secondary education and administra- 
tion. In 1949 he became director of 
the Bureau of School Service and six 
months later was appointed Dean of 
the College of Education. 

Dr. Donovan, who came to the 
presidency of the University in 1941 
after serving as President of Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
for 13 years, reached the age of 69 
on March 17 of this year. In April 
he requested the Board of Trustees to 
grant him a change-of-work status ef- 
fective Sept. 1, a year earlier than 
was necessary under a policy adopted 
by the board in 1928. 











Be Proud to Teach... 


But Pride is Not Enough 


gee theme of your convention this 
week is Be Proud To Teach. It’s 
a fine theme. But Pride Is Not 
Enough. I have not come before 
you to talk as a professional in the 
field of education. I don’t pretend to 
be one. I have come to talk to you 
as a businessman and a taxpayer who 
is interested in the welfare, growth 
and prestige of our country. 

You have talked and I presume will 
continue to talk during your entire 
session on the crisis in education. | 
want to say to you as a businessman 
that there is no crisis in education— 
that money won’t cure. And that is 
why I say that pride is not enough. 
To be proud of your profession, your 
profession must have a proper status 
in our society. This will cost money. 

At this outset, I would like to offer 
one personal conviction. I am for 
federal financial responsibility in 
American education. I say this un- 
equivocally. I know and you know 
that we cannot buy one new class- 
room or hire one new teacher with a 
tax cut. Personally, as a business- 
man, I would favor postponing any 
cutting of corporate or income tax 
until we deliver adequate funds for 
restoring our national educational 
system. 


Against Federal Control 

At the same time, I would like to 
add that I am against the Federal 
Government telling our schools what 
they should teach, or how they should 
teach it. I firmly believe that fed- 
eral support for education can be sup- 
plied without disturbing the autonomy 
of our nation’s schools in our local 
communities. 

With that off my chest, I recall the 
advice that the mother whale gave to 
the baby whale before he ventured 
into troubled waters. “Son,” she 


Mr. Johnston served four terms as 
president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. He was Economic Stabili- 
zation Administrator in 1951 and since 
then has served as chairman of the 
International Development Advisory 
Board. In 1945 he became president 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America. Since 1953, he has been 





President Eisenhower’s Special Am- 
bassador to the Middle East. 
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said, “always remember one thing. 
You won’t get harpooned if you 
don’t spout!” Now, taking my own 
chances, I plan to spout. 

During the past few years, all of 
us have been deluged by seminars, 
speeches and statements on the crisis 
in education. This deluge has man- 
aged to confuse the already twice- 
confounded and has put the prob- 
lems of education, not the solutions, 
uppermost in our minds. After me, 
the deluge will surely continue. 

Now this isn’t the first crisis edu- 
cation has faced in this country, but 
it is, I think, the most alarming. In 
the gas-light era, perhaps, we could 


Address delivered by Eric Johns- 
ton at the Portland Convention of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion on Monday evening, July 2. 
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afford some neglect of our educa- 
tional system because we had enough 
good schools to provide us with the 
technicians, the professionals, the 
leaders we needed. But, in today’s 
complex technology, we cannot waste 
our human resources and still main- 
tain our world position in relation to 
other nations. 

Last year, the American Council 
on Education tells us, we lost for fi- 
nancial reasons more than 100,000 
high school students who were emi- 
nently qualified to enter college. To- 
day this is no small loss. We are 
now wasting our human resources as 
shockingly as we once wasted our 
natural resources. 

We’ve heard the nature of our edu- 
cational crisis recited many times in 
many ways. Inadequate schools for 
our growing population, inadequate 
salaries and status for teachers, in- 
adequate recruits for the teaching pro- 
fession, inadequate recognition of 
gifted students, inadequate oppor- 
tunities for students to proceed to the 
limit of their talents, inadequate op- 
portunities for students to become ac- 
quainted with our complex world — 
both at home and abroad. 





Problems More Acute 
Some of these problems have been 
with us for years, but never have they 


been more acute. Let me anchor 


this fact with a statistic. In the | 
twenty years between 1930 and 1950 | 
remained | 
Today, our school | 


our school enrollments 
about the same. 
enrollments are increasing by one 
and one quarter million students 
every year. 


how well prepared do we think we 
are in 1956? 


With that disturbing question. | | 
hope to put aside the problems and © 
consider some of the solutions. | © 
don’t think it will be hard to find | 
workable solutions—if we are will. | 
ing to pay for them. As we all know, | 
free education is free only to school | 


children. Someone has to pay for it. 


At this moment in our history. 
we're getting our nickel’s worth of 
education — perhaps even a dime’s 
worth for a nickel. But if we want a 
dollar’s worth, we’re going to have 
to spend a dollar. There is no bar- 
gain counter price for education in 
this or any country. 

This year, our states and commu- 
nities are spending almost ten and 
one-half billion dollars 
for our public elementary and high 
schools — which amounts to about 
3 percent of our gross national in- 
come. How do we spend it? Ac- 
cording to our public ledgers, we are 


now paying about two and one: | 
half billion dollars annually for new | 


About five billion | 


school buildings. 
dollars for teachers’ salaries and 
about three billion dollars for all ad- 
ditional costs—books, pencils and pa- 
per, heat, light and water; and the 
salaries of clerks, cooks and janitors. 


Must Spend More 
This amount is simply not enough 
—neither for our school system today 
nor for the expanded school system 
we will require tomorrow. How much 
more do we need and where will it 


come from? As a rough figure —a | 
kind of target figure for shooting at— ~ 
we might consider an additional sum | 


of three billion dollars a year for 
education. 


Even educators will disagree. 

Where the increased funds must 
come from, however, is a rather sim- 
ple question. Some of it—perhaps 
most of it—must come from the Fed- 
eral Government. In the gas-lighi 
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If we weren’t prepared | 
for our new students in the 194s, | 





annually | 


I don’t intend to stand | 
here and tell the Congress of the | 
United States what it should appro- | 
priate—as to the final precise amount. | 
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era of our recent past, the states and 
communities collected 75 percent of 
all tax revenue and the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected 25 percent. Today, 
the states and communities collect 
only 25 percent while the Federal 
Government collects 75 percent. If 
our schools need more tax money to- 
day, and they do, they have to go 
where the tax money is. 

| believe deeply in local autonomy 
because the best human enterprises 
are carried out by those most closely 
involved. But changing conditions 
force changing approaches. Today 
our Federal Government is spending 
a negligible $350,000,000 on public 
education—about three percent of 
the cost of public education. There 
are some who say even“this amount 
will contaminate the autonomy of our 
schools. But Congress this year has 
considered an expenditure for high- 
way construction that could amount 
to some three billion dollars annual- 
ly, for the next decade. I favor this 
expenditure. We need the roads. 
But if we can afford three billion dol- 
lars of Federal funds each year to im- 
prove our roads, why can’t we afford 
three billion dollars to improve our 
schools? 

Need Taxes, Not Cuts 

I know full well that an additional 
three billion dollars for our schools 
must come from taxes, not tax cuts. 
Now some people say we must cut 
taxes to stimulate business through a 
federal school construction program. 
I am opposed to cutting taxes gen- 
erally until we put our schools in 
order. Furthermore, I think it’s bad 
business to neglect education any 
longer. 

We can go back to Diogenes who 
took time out while hunting for an 
honest man to say: “The foundation 
of every state is the education of its 
youth.” But you don’t have to go 
that far back. You can merely con- 
sult the classified section of this eve- 
ning’s newspaper, and see the des- 
perate want ads for engineers and 
technicians to man our complex, mod- 
ern society. 

How do we arrive at our target 
figure of an additional three billion 
dollars for education? First of all, 
we must have more classrooms be- 
cause we have more children to put 
into them than ever before and be- 
cause we have neglected to build 
enough classrooms for the past twenty 
years. Today, more than a million 
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children can’t be properly educated— 
unless you have no objection to such 
emergency “schoolhouses” as_ war- 
weary barracks and empty garages. 

I am no expert in this field, so | 
called on the experts, the U. S. Office 
of Education—which has more dedi- 
cation to its work than funds to carry 
it out—tells me we must build at 
least 93,000 classrooms a year for the 
next five years to meet our present 
and increasing enrollments. Their 
experts say we are now building only 
67,000 classrooms a year and that 
unless we expand our construction 
program, we will have to stretch the 
very walls of our schoolhouses to 
crowd in the avalanche of new stu- 
dents. 

I asked how much more we needed 
—at a minimum—for school con- 
struction. With their hearts as well 
as with their slide rules, they set the 





—Fabian Bachrach 
Eric Johnston 


figure at one and one-half billion dol- 
lars annually. , 

Second, we need more teachers be- 
cause we have more students to teach 
—and we need to pay more if we’re 
going to get them. We need them on 
every level from kindergarten to grad- 
uate college. But, we are not train- 
ing enough teachers today. We are 
not training enough for our present 
needs—and nowhere near enough for 
our future requirements. 

Low Pay No Incentive 

Money is at least one reason why 
young Americans aren’t rushing into 
the teaching profession. Last year 
our public school teachers received a 
total of five billion dollars in salaries. 
The average pay of the teacher was 
roughly equivalent to that of a 





dock worker; the below-average pay 
matched the pay of a charwoman in 
some of our better-run office build- 
ings. There are many incentives for 
human enterprise but I have never 
found low pay to be one of them. 

How much should we add to teach- 
ers? Now some teachers, no doubt, 
are adequately paid, but many are 
not. If we add another one billion 
dollars, properly distributed, we 
would bring the average pay of the 
teacher up to that of the automobile 
assembly worker. If we add two bil- 
lion dollars, we’d bring the teacher’s 
pay to equality with that of the rail- 
road fireman or the television repair- 
man. Perhaps, as a starter we could 
split the difference and add one and 
one-half billions more to teacher 
salaries. I have never believed in 
creating milleniums overnight. 

Now this additional three billion 
dollars a year, I believe, will give us 
the basis for a modern school plant 
and the teachers to run it. I don’t 
think that money is the sole guaran- 
tee of teacher status in our society. 
I don’t think teachers and the stu- 
dents they teach are much encouraged 
by old American folkways which hold 
that a crashing halfback is the prime 
product of the high school and col- 
lege campus. I don’t think that 
either teacher or student is given lust 
for learning by our recent labels of 
“egghead” and “highbrow.” But I 
am an optimist and I believe our 
values will change as we realize that 
our society depends on the bright, 
the skilled and the able among us for 
our own survival. 

But I don’t think we should sit back 
and wait for that happy day. There 
are other areas we need to explore in 
education and then, possibly, back 
them up with funds. I would like to 
offer two motions this evening for 
stimulating education in our country. 
You, I am sure, can add many others. 

Aid Superior Students 

My first suggestion is to encourage 
the bright, the gifted, the enthusiastic 
in our society. During the past few 
decades, we have labored mightily to 
help the retarded individual. This 
enterprise has been worthy of our de- 
mocracy, which believes that every 
human deserves his chance in the sun. 
Now I think we should turn our minds 
to the superior individual—discover 
him, encourage him and support him 
in reaching his own maximum poten- 
tial. We have learned the peril of 











wasting the natural resources of our 
country. We can no longer afford to 
neglect our richest storehouse of all— 
our human resources. 

I think we might explore the pos- 
sibility of a public scholarship and 
fellowship board—to detect talent in 
both students and teachers and en- 
courage our latent brainpower to 
achieve its own ultimate promise. 
Such a board could be staffed pre- 
dominantly by lay people from many 
fields in our economy. It would help 
to direct and coordinate, when asked, 
the many existing private scholarships 
and fellowships in the country. Per- 
haps the Federal Government could 
meet in equal amounts the funds al- 
ready contributed by private organi- 
zations; perhaps the states could also 
supply matching funds. 

The direct effect of such a program 
would be to enable qualified Ameri- 
cans to go on to receive their Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees in their 
chosen profession. As an indirect 
effect, it might even make the Ameri- 
can Doctor of Philosophy as honored 
in our society as the Herr Professor 
Doktor was in pre-war Germany. 


School For Foreign Service 

My second proposal turns on 
America’s present role in world lead- 
ership. From the days of the found- 
ing fathers, this Nation has sup- 
ported its own military defenses. Part 
of our defense budget has gone to 
two great academic institutions—the 
sailor’s academy at Annapolis and the 
soldier’s acadeiny at West Point. Now 
we have added another academy, 
the airman’s academy at Colorado 
Springs. 

Today, perhaps, it is time to con- 
sider one more academy for our fed- 
eral educational plant. Expanding our 
State Department’s modest Foreign 
Service Institute. This new institu- 
tion might be called the United States 
Foreign Service Academy. Our ex- 
isting academies train their students 
to fly in the air, to march on the 
ground, to sail on the seas. Our new 
academy would train them to take 
part—and relish it—in the political, 
economic and diplomatic relations of 
the United States Government with 
the nations of the world. It would 
provide trained manpower for our 
foreign service as the military acade- 
mies provide trained manpower for 
our military service. 

It’s not hard to offer new ideas. 

Turn to Page 28 





Kentuckians Proud, Too| 


pre to teach! Proud to represent 
Kentucky! 

Proud in many ways were the more 
than 50 Kentuckians who attended 
the 94th Annual Convention of the 
National Education Association in 
Portland, Oregon, July 1-6. 

Almost 10,000 delegates and visi- 
tors from all 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent John Lester Buford, participated 
in evaluating policies and outlining 
plans for the future of the NEA—the 
largest professionai organization in 
the world. 

Feature addresses of the convention 
were made by Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, now U. S. roving am- 
bassador to the Middle East, and by 
President Buford. 

Ambassador Johnston advocated 
aid to education from the United 
States Treasury, and asserted that 
“there is no crisis in education that 
money won't cure.” (His address is 
printed in this issue.) 





Miss Edna Mitchell, new KEA staff 
member, here reports on activities at 
the Portland NEA Convention, which 
she attended as her first official act 
after assumption of duties on July 1. 


Every Day Ladies Day 


It’s Ladies’ Day at the NEA Convention as new NEA President Martha } 


President Buford climaxed his year © 
as president of the Association with a 7 
dynamic address entitled “Proud to | 


Teach.” 


He issued a challenge to 2 


teachers to raise their own opinions [7 


of the profession. 


teacher, justa elementary 
999 


justa teacher’. 


Other 


speakers 


He said, “Let’s 7 
drive into oblivion the Justas—those 7 
who say, ‘I’m justa social science 7 
teacher, [7 


were Methodist q 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Los Angeles; 7 
J. Addington Wagner, National Com. | 


mander of the American Legion, % 


Battle Creek; William G. Carr, Ex- 4 


ecutive Secretary of NEA; and Mrs. 
Rollin Brown, president of National | 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, 7 


Los Angeles. 


Entertainment Galore 


For entertainment, Portland and q 


the Northwest provided tours, recep- 
tions, and—second to 
Chuck Wagon Supper and Variety 


none—the © 


Teachers on July 3 at Jantzen Beach © 


Park. Food, souvenirs, Indian lore, ” 


> Ging 


cowboy exhibitions, fireworks, and a ; 


Rose Ballet thrilled the teachers gath- 


ered under the open sky. The slogan, | 
“For you a rose in Portland grows,” 7 


af 


was exemplified by the many gorgeous © 


roses distributed daily by the Port- 4 
@ July. 


» incree 


ye 


for NEA, KEA 


8 Electi 


Shull (right) of Portland, Oregon, greets KEA’s officialdom — Second Vice % 
President Virginia Murrell and President Elizabeth Dennis. 
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year @ 


land teachers. There was truly every 
day “a rose for the teacher.” 

Long ago King Arthur supposedly 
said, “Because 150 knights around 
one table are too many, Merlin sug- 
gests we split up into fifteen groups 
with spokesmen to report the sense of 


kins, Crofton; Mary L. Lawrence, 
Bowling Green; Mitchell Davis, 
Glasgow; C. A. Hollowell, Bedford; 
Mrs. Lyman V. Ginger, Lexington; 
Onas Evans, Corydon; Pat W. Wear, 
Berea; Charles C. Graham, Berea; 
Lewis M. Thompson, Lexington; Ruth 


vue; John Mohr, Louisville; Ed Bin- 
ford, Louisville; Rachel Bell, Louis- 
ville; Ruth Rankin, Flemingsburg; 
Mrs. L. W. Allen, Pembroke; Don 
Bale, Frankfort; Robert Martin, 
Frankfort. 


tha & the meeting to me.” Following this Ruter, Louisville; Robin Fain, Nich- oa 

lw ) idea the NEA Delegate Assembly was olasville; Evelyn M. Edwards, Nich- , , 

> to (a “split up” into small discussion _ olasville; E. M. Norsworthy, Lexing- State Committee Named 
sons Ma BTOUPS; and’therein each delegate had __ ton; Roy McDonald, Cadiz; Mrs. For Rural Education 

vet's |, Opportunity to express his views on _ Katherine B. Dickey, Lexington; Mrs. 

hose || the many topics under discussion. Of Dorcas W. Willis, Paris; Edna M. The NEA Department of Rural 
me ) paramount importance were these is- | Mitchell, Louisville; N. B. McMillian, Education has announced the follow- 


her, 


dist @ 
sles; @ 
. 3 
om- @ 


sues: increased services of NEA; in- 
creased dues commensurate with serv- 
ices rendered; unified local, state and 
national professional membership; 
the NEA Centennial Celebration for 
1957, and the need to secure coop- 
eration from lay groups in the overall 
education program. 


Kentucky delegates serving as 


q group leaders were Elizabeth Dennis, 


Lexington; J. M. Dodson, Louisville; 


» Carlos Oakley, Morganfield; Lyman 
) V. Ginger, Lexington; and Mrs. Wil- 


cep: | 


lie C. Ray, Shelbyville. 


Louisville; Verde Lela White, White 
Mills; J. A. Caywood, Independence; 
Ovid Arnold, Drakesboro; Edgar 
Baker, Demossville; Donovan Hill, 
Covington; Mrs. Agnes Duncan, 
Louisville; Frances May, Lebanon; 
Hugh C. Spalding, Lebanon; Warner 
Willey, Bowling Green; J. W. Greg- 
ory, Lancaster; Mrs. Fern C. Morris, 
Elizabethtown; Mrs. Kathleen V. 
Goodwin, Leitchfield; Mrs. Paul Phil- 
lips, Sacramento; Ruadelle Van 
Norte, Leitchfield; Mrs. Mary Lee 
Sparrow, Sulphur; Mrs. Marguerite 
Fowler, Louisville; Gladys E. Wyatt, 


ing State Committee to head activities 
of the Department in Kentucky: 


Mrs. Marie R. Turner, State Di- 
rector, Breathitt County Schools, 
Jackson; J. M. Dodson, Kentucky 
Education Association, Louisville; 
Warren K. Dulin, Kentucky Farm 
Bureau Federation, Louisville; Thom- 
as Ferrell, Eastern State College, 
Richmond; Henry C. Haggan, More- 
head State College, Morehead; C. D. 
Harmon, McCreary County Schools, 
Whitley City; Mrs. Green Rose, Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare and Health, 
Jackson; Pat W. Wear, Berea College, 





Ginger Elected ss ae 
-the ; _— ee of theNEA for Louisville; Virginia Murrell, Belle- Berea. 
riety |) 1956-57 was Martha Shull, Portland, 
oom |) Oregon, and elected first vice-presi- ‘ 
each J dent was Kentucky's Dr. Lyman V. Ginger Addresses TEPS Conference 
lore, > Ginger of Lexington. 7 - 
nd a} Kentucky—proud to teach! ‘ oe ae ee 
sath- Kentucky—proud of Ginger! . 
gan, ] — It is not too early to say that Ken- 
Ws, |  tucky has intentions of presenting Dr. 
cous |) Ginger for president of NEA at the 


Port: 


1957 Convention in Philadelphia next 


> July. And such presentation calls for 
> increased NEA membership among 
) Kentucky teachers and for representa- 


tion at the Convention from every 
school system in Kentucky. The Cen- 
tennial celebration can really be a 
milestone for Kentucky in education. 

Kentuckians on the program at the 


1% Portland Convention were Sam V. 


Noe, Louisville; Mrs. Beulah Fon- 
taine, Louisville; Noah Turpen, Lex- 
ington, and James A. Cawood, Har- 
lan. 


W. L. Gardner, Park City, served 


Three educators who presented major addresses at the national conference 
of the NEA Commission on Teacher. Education and Professional Standards at 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash., June 26-30, are shown greeting 
John Lester Buford, superintendent of schools at Mt. Vernon, Illinois, and 
president of the National Education Association, who presided at the opening 
conference session. From the left, Dr. Walter W. Cook, dean, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Dr. Buford; Miss Elsie 
Parnell, Mineral Wells, Texas, and president of the Texas State Teachers 
Association; and Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, dean, College of Adult and Extension 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


on the Credentials Committee, Mrs. 
Jessie Fugett, Lexington, served on 
the Resolutions Committee, and C. V. 
Snapp, Jenkins, was a member of the 
Elections Committee. 

Others attending the convention 
from Kentucky, not previously men- 
tioned, included: Shirley A. Miller, 
Jeffersontown; Mrs. Arthur H. John- 
son, Lynch; Mrs. Gwendolyn K. Wil- 
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“‘Let’s Be Sure To Get the Next Flight”’ 























“I’ve been assigned to your room, my 
name is Harvey Rucker and my father’s 
on the school board!” 


Reprinted by permission of The Christian Science 
Monitor, 





KEA Life Plan 


Information 


Q. How do I apply for insurance 
in the KEA Life Plan? 

A. Complete the application and 
send it to KEA Life Plan, Kentucky 
Education Association, 1419 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. You 
need send no money; you will be 
billed for the first premium upon ap- 
proval of your insurance application 
if you pay annually or semi-annually, 
or you may sign a PRD (payroll de- 
duction) authorization to have pay- 
ments deducted from your salary if 
arrangements are made with your 
school district. 





My Report 
By Katherine Bridges Dickey 


Mrs. Dickey, teacher of fifth grade a 
Arlington School in Lexington, attended 
the NEA Convention as a delegate of the 
Lexington Education Association and the 
Lexington-Fayette CTA. 


I took a tour to NEA 

To hear what the “High-ups” had to say; 
To get a bit of inspiration 

From teachers all across our nation. 


They came—the fat, the lean, the tall 
Of high degree and also small. 
So—I felt very much at home; 
Not like I do when afar I roam. 


To Portland, I did not come late; 
I didn’t want it to be my fate 

To fail to use my “Kentucky Gumption,” 
And lose out on some important function, 


Sunday, at noon, I registered; 
Read all instructions word for word; 
Learned where to vote and what to do 
Until the convention was all through. 


“Proud to teach” was the theme of the 
week. 
For other reasons we did seek. 
Discussions were had on speedier learning, 
And better ways to increase our earning. 


Just being proud is not enough, 
We must get busy and “do our stuff” 
To bring out the best in youth today, 
To help them on the Upward Way. 


Food and drinks were most refreshing; 
But LYMAN GINGER was our blessing. 
His wise and cheerful disposition 
Made him “Veep” without opposition. 


Many departments were in the convention. 
Some of them I will not mention; 
They ranked from encouraging FTA 
™ helping old teachers improve each 
ay. 


Of Merit Rating it was found 
So far, the policy is not sound; 

The “know how” that all teachers treasure 
Is almost impossible to measure. 


Federal Aid was much discussed; 
Many people fumed and fussed, 

When our Solons decided to wait, 
And gave the Kelly Bill the gate. 


On the subject of desegregation, 
The consensus of the delegation 
Was that “slow movement” toward 
integration 
Would be the best o’er all the nation. 


Johnny, or Mary, or Jack, or Dot 

Can learn to read as well as not; 
Methods and books galore we find, 

To help the child improve his mind. 


They'll learn to sound their A’s and U’s, 
If teachers watch their P’s and Q’s; 
‘Twas well agreed that inspiration 
Is half the battle of Education. 


When I think of the services NEA brings, 
Of tenure, freedom and other things; 
I’m so thankful and happy, and proud; 
I pay my dues gladly with all the crowd. 


Now, that I’m back in Old Kentucky; 
I count myself extremely lucky. 
With those “Proud to Teach” I’ll take my 
stand; 
And serve the Youth of this great land. 
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Class Room Teachers and 


The Foundation Program 


A TTENTION is being focused more 
and more upon the role which 
classroom teachers will play in the im- 
plementation ‘of the Minimum Foun- 
dation Program. Dr. Martin invited 
twenty-five classroom teachers to dis- 
cuss this topic at the Department of 
Education in July. The subject was 
discussed again at the Leadership 


Conference in August. 


The fact that the classroom teacher 
is the one who comes face to face with 
the pupil places him on the front line 


in the battle between education and 
| public apathy. A good teacher means 


a good school to the average parent; 
a poor teacher means that the schools 
are not doing the job. The best of 
teachers have not always been able to 
do the kind of job they would like to 
do, due to crowded classes, poorly 


© equipped classrooms, and over-bur- 
_ dened schedules. The public has here- 


tofore been reasonable in accepting 
these handicaps as excuses for the 
shortcomings of the schools. 


No More Excuses 

Beginning in September, however, 
those excuses, if not actually rejected 
by the public, are not going to be so 
sympathetically received. With the 
financing of the Program and the 
major portion of the money allocated 
for teachers’ salaries, the public is 
going to expect more of us and it is 
our responsibility as teachers to prove 
our worth. 

While this may seem a bit unfair 
when so many teachers have given of 
their best for so long, common sense 
tells us that it is practical to show 
Kentucky taxpayers the kind of serv- 
ices they can expect from well-quali- 
fied, dedicated members of the pro- 
fession. Since teachers are a vision- 
ary lot — they have had to be to get 
along this far — this may be a good 
year to project our vision a little 
farther and see ourselves as we hope 
to be when the minimum standards 


Mrs. Hattie P. Glenn conducts the 
regular CTA Column, which is being 
given greater prominence in this issue 
because of the importance and time- 
liness of the subject being discussed. 
Contributions to the regular monthly 
column should be sent to Mrs. Glenn, 


8 Pin Oak Lane, Louisville 7. 
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of the Foundation Program have been 
realized and Mr. John Q. Public has 
decided that even further improve- 
ments are needed. 

It is going to be necessary for all 
of us to do some self-evaluation of 
our professional fitness this year and 
to convince Mr. Public that he is 
getting his money’s worth. 


Be Proud To Teach 
There are several things which 
classroom teachers can do. First of 
all, we can be proud of our profession 
and let people know it. The attitude 
which sometimes prompts teachers to 
speak apologetically of their status 





only causes laymen to feel less re- 
spect for one of the oldest and most 
honorable professions in the world. 


Accent The Positive 

Another thing we should all do is 
to look long and objectively at the 
progress which has been made in 
Kentucky during the last twenty 
years. Classroom teachers have had 
a large share in the work which has 
been done in education in Kentucky 
and we have reason to be proud of 
it. We are all guilty of repeating the 
dreary story of Kentucky’s low edu- 
cational ranking among the states 
without stopping to realize that in 
many ways Kentucky has pulled her- 
self to near the top. Certification 
standards for Kentucky teachers are 
among the highest in the nation. 
Teachers from our teacher training 
colleges are sought all over the coun- 
try. And at the present time we have 
more classrooms, more teachers going 
back to school, more modern equip- 
ment, more educational materials 
than at any time in history. We 
should tell the public about those 
things. We should emphasize facts 
about the present instead of ideas left 
over from the past. Other states are 
becoming aware of what is happening 
here. We must be sure that Ken- 


tuckians are not the last to find out 
that we are making giant strides 
ahead. 

There is one more thing that we 
could all do every day in our own 
classrooms. It can be done effectively 
by every teacher in every class. Take 
a five-minute period at the close of 
the day and review with the pupils the 
learnings of that day. Call it an 
evaluation period if you like, but let 
the pupils summarize the highlights of 
each class that you have taught. It 
will not only clinch that day’s teach- 
ing in the minds of the children but 
it will provide a ready answer for the 
question, “What did you learn in 
school today?” As someone has said, 
a child who not only learns something 
at school every day but who remem- 
bers it until he gets home is likely 
to have parents who think he has a 
top-flight teacher. For five minutes 
of our time each day we can all have 
parents who have that idea of us. 


A Quote 

“I thought if every teacher in every 
school in America could inspire his 
pupils with all the power he had, if 
he could teach them as they had never 
been taught before to live, to work, 
to play, and to share, if he could put 
ambition into their brains and hearts, 
that would be a great way to make a 
generation of the greatest citizenry 
America ever had. All of this had to 
begin with the little unit. Each teach- 
er had to do his share. Each teach- 
er was responsible for the destiny 
of America, because the pupils came 
under his influence. The teacher held 
the destiny of a great country in his 
hand as no member of any other pro- 
fession could hold it. All other pro- 
fessions stemmed from the product 
of his profession.” —Jesse Stuart, in 


The Thread That Runs So True. 


Board Meeting Notes 

Miss Louise Combs, State Director 
of Certification and a guest at the 
Classroom Teacher Board Meeting in 
June, said the Department of Class- 
room Teachers symbolizes “profes- 
sional togetherness.” The State De- 
partment of Education listens to the 
Turn to Page 30 
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UBLIC relations assume a role of 

great importance in education in 
Kentucky in the year ahead, as the 
Foundation Program is implemented. 
Kentuckians are putting more money, 
and therefore more interest, than ever 
before into their children’s educa- 
tion. There is, in fact, a great up- 
surge of public interest in schools 
throughout America. Seldom have 
so many people shown such keen and 
vital interest in the public schools and 
seldom have the schools stood in 
greater need of understanding and 
support. 

The school principal should real- 
ize that since it is natural for citizens 
to be interested in the education of 
their children, it is important for 
each school system to have a positive 
program for discovering, analyzing, 
and channeling these interests. Unless 
such interests are used constructively 
to strengthen the school, they may be- 
come destructive forces that impair 
the school’s efforts. Thus, by good 
organization of a public relations pro- 
gram, the alert principal may change 
possible critics into effective champ- 
ions of the public school. An armor 
of favorable public opinion is the best 
protection for a school in the event of 
possible attack by critics. “Don’t wait 
for a tornado of criticism to strike; 
beat the school attackers to the in- 
itiative,” advises Harold C. Hand of 
the University of Illinois. 

Organization Needed 

It is the principal’s job to organize 
the public relations program in the 
same way he organizes curriculum 
development, lunchroom operation, or 
any other phase of the school pro- 
gram. Through organization, the 
principal is able to delegate many 
functions and thus find time to de- 
velop a very comprehensive program. 
In the area of meeting the public, the 





Inez Baisden Livingston is head of 
the Home Economics Department, Un- 
ion College. In this article she offers 
some excellent suggestions to princi- 
pals and others who may have respon- 
sibilities in developing and carrying 
on a school public relations program. 





The Principal 


and The Public 


school should take the initiative and 
it is the principal who must lead. 

The distinguishing mark of good 
leadership is attained when the prin- 
cipal gains recognition as an educator 
and is identified with educational 
progress and school development. 
This does not mean that every pro- 
gram has to be keynoted by him, nor 
does his name have to appear prom- 
inently in every publicity release. His 
leadership can be just as effective 
from a position other than “head of 
the parade.” He should blend his 
personality with that of the board, 
teachers, or other school staff mem- 
bers. Though at the center of public 
relations, the principal should seek 
publicity for constructive school sup- 
port, never for himself. 


A Two-Way Street 

In setting up a public relations pro- 
gram, the principal must realize that 
it is a two-way street. It is a process 
of interaction between the school and 
the community that can support all 
the bridges from the school to the 
community. In this interaction proc- 








ess, the public relations program 
should be neither an apology for what 
is lacking nor a sales effort. It should 
pass on to the public, as effectively as 
possible, what has been said or done 
in the school and collect and synthe- 
size the ideas of the public as to what 
ought to be done. The basic purpose 
should be the desire to get intelligent 
people to think clearly about prob- 
lems of public education and to stim- 
ulate them to reach conclusions that 
they believe to be right and for which 
they will work. 

Since public relations is based on 
information, one of the chief interests 
of the principal should be to see that 
this information is presented in the 
best possible manner through the most 





effective channels. A study of sev- 
eral writers reveals the following 
criteria for school information: It 
should be truthful, continuous, inter- 
esting, clearly stated in simple terms, 
unselfishly used for constructive pur- 
poses; and it should be broad — 
covering all areas of the school pro- 
gram. This information must be im- 
parted through three channels: pupils, 
parents, and other citizens. A relation- 
ship, regardless of how extensive, 
through one of these is not enough. 


Three Channels 

1. Pupils. A happy, satisfied pupil 
is the school’s most effective public 
relations person and its strongest link 
between school and parents and com- 
munity. The principal should remind 
himself of the importance too of the 
graduate who develops into a citizen 
— a personality which reflects favor- 
ably or unfavorably on the schools. 


2. Parents. A complete working 
relationship with parents of all chil- 
dren in school will go a long way 
toward developing a sound founda- 
tion of community interest. Other 
citizens listen to parents. 


3. Other Citizens. |Community 
projects which enlist the energies of 
all age groups and which are planned 
and carried out cooperatively by the 
school and other community agencies 
are the ones which serve best to 
demonstrate and to publicize the 
functional progress of the modern 
school. A wise principal realizes that 
to enlist someone to support his pro- 
gram, he must be sure that the person 
fully understands its values and shares 
in its development. He may thus 
build both passive consent and active 
support. 


In the process of public relation 
interaction, the principal must have 
the skill and insight to consider the 
fact that there are many variable fac- 
tors that may cause serious difficult) 
if not recognized and evaluated wise- 
ly. Some of the factors are: mores 
and customs deeply imbedded in the 
pattern of community life, the readi- 
ness of a community for change — 
premature attempts have caused the 
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loss of many valuable and sound 
ideas—the differences between com- 
munities, and the changes taking place 
in a community. 


Media Available 

The principal, in addition to all 
these considerations, must be aware 
of and aid his staff in becoming aware 
of the communication agencies now 
available to public education. He 
should realize that these agencies are 
the tools for speaking to the people 
and that the schools will get better 
tools to the extent that it learns to 
use effectively the ones it now has. 

Some of these media of communica- 
tion are: 

1. Word of mouth publicity. The 
basic process of people talking to- 
gether about their schools is still the 
most powerful agency of good rela- 
tions. Some areas of this medium 
are: 

(a) Parent-teacher interviews. A 
wise principal encourages, makes 
time for, and aids in the development 
of good teacher-parent conferences 
because in this way parents get much 
information about the school program 
and its facilities. Such conferences 
foster good will which is the key to 
the public relations program. 

(b) Speeches. This useful medium 
is most often abused. A _ principal 
should have a careful plan for his 
speaking. He need not be a polished 
orator, but he should be able to speak 
clearly, vigorously, and to make his 
audience realize that he believes what 
he says. By being available as a 
speaker, the principal will have op- 
portunity to promote the school 
through many civic organizations 
which can become powerful allies of 
the school program. 

2. Annual Reports. These should 
not be a chore but an opportunity to 
put the school program before the 
public. They should include a care- 
ful accounting of funds and a plan 
of the entire program. Annual re- 
ports should sacrifice some technical 
phraseology, if necessary, to make 
them more readable by the layman. 
It is good to include as many charts, 
graphs, and pictures as possible. Most 
important of all, the principal should 
see that these reports are well dis- 
tributed in the community. One alert 
principal had some placed in barber 
shops, beauty shops, and other places 
around town where they would be 
most likely to be read. 
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3. Bulletins. Special reports, pam- 
phlets, or newsletters on live school 
topics should be colorful, concise, and 
interesting. The chief advantage of 
this type of publicity is timeliness. In 
some schools a regular newsletter is 
sent to the parents. This makes for a 
continuous interest in the school. 


4. Newspapers and Magazines. De- 
spite the competition of radio and 
television, newspapers remain the 
chief medium of public information 
in nearly every community. The daily 
paper needs and wants school news. 
Magazines need and want good ar- 
ticles. Both are aware of the poten- 
tial reader value in school news. 


The school principal has an obliga- 
tion to supply articles for the press to 
give people more intelligible material 
and to enable newspapers and maga- 
zines to give more intelligent cover- 
age. Instead of “talking to them- 
selves” and hoarding their research, 
school people must remember that 
they are public servants. The school 
principal is not the same kind of pro- 
fessional worker as a physician or a 
lawyer. He has to live with his peo- 
ple, work with them, and talk with 
them or his living, work, and talk will 
not be done well. The school prin- 
cipal needs also to write well, for skill 
in the presentation of the school’s 
story is as important to educational 
administration as skill in making a 
budget or planning a curriculum. 
“Noisy” news is easy to get in the 
papers because the circulation value 
of controversy is well known, but it 
requires more alertness, imagination, 





By George Clark 
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“Is it really so important that he 
learn so much about reading? He’s 
going to spend most of his life 
watching television.” 


( Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc. 





and perseverance to get space for 
“quiet” news. 

5. Radio. In the past, radio cov- 
erage has been excellent. Some sta- 
tions employ specialists to work up 
educational programs which include 
many valuable public relations oppor- 
tunities. I know one station which 
has given the local school one hour 
of time each week for presentation of 
the school program. The principal 
must be able to organize and present 
material, or to direct its presentation, 
if he is to secure the best results. 

6. Televisiun. This is a relatively 
young medium, but one very strong 
in possibilities. We can see the value 
of video reports from actual class- 
rooms. In many areas, alert prin- 
cipals have been using this new med- 
ium with remarkable results. 


Varied Approach 


Virtually every release through 
every interpretive medium is used to 
achieve some immediate goal. How- 
ever, in the development of a public 
relations program, the long-range 
view must not be overlooked. Con- 
tinuous efforts bring best understand- 
ing. The approach should be varied 
and the styles of presentation should 
be distinctive. 

The public relations program needs 
the support of the entire school staff. 
Through cooperation and support, 
conferences, workshops, and _ visits 
to other systems, a principal can build 
a program that is quite valuable to 
the school. 

At present, we have a patchwork 
program of community relations and 
participation across the country. Pub- 
lic education will operate under a 
great handicap until we throw our 
real weight behind an all-out pro- 
gram of information and participa- 
tion in the business of developing 
public relations. This can be done 
when principals and teachers are 
really aware of the importance of 
good public opinion. The principal 
must take the initiative in the develop- 
ment of this awareness. The school 
principal might remind himself of the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, one of 
the great exponents of democracy: 

“Public sentiment is everything. 
With public sentiment nothing can 
fail, without it nothing can succeed. 
Consequently, he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces de- 
cisions.” 








WHY is a Teacher 


A®™ there characteristics that iden- 
tify prospective teachers? Why 
do students make their decisions to 
prepare for the teaching profession? 

These and other questions formed 
the basis of a study undertaken 
by the writer at the beginning of the 
1954-1955 school year. The investi- 
gation was limited to 2,057 students 
who were enrolled during the 1954- 
1955 fall semester in the teacher prep- 
aration programs of 14 degree-grant- 
ing Kentucky colleges and universi- 
ties. Of the 2,057 teacher-candidates. 
60 per cent of them were preparing 
for the secondary level and 34 per 
cent for the elementary level. Infer- 
ences which were drawn from the re- 
sults of the study are: 

1. Homes in which the father’s oc- 
cupation generally requires a rela- 
tively high educational level produce 
a large percentage of Kentucky teach- 
ers. The median educational level 
of parents of teacher-candidates is 
between grades eleven and _ twelve. 
The mother has completed high school 
and the father has reached one and 
one-half grades lower than the mother. 

2. A typical woman teacher-can- 
didate participates in more extra- 
curricular activities than does a man 
teacher-candidate. 

3. Two out of five teacher-can- 
didates make decisions to become 
teachers while they are in high school. 
Another two out of five make their 
choice after they enter college. Of 
those who made their decisions after 
entering college; over half of them 
had entered college to prepare for an 
occupation other than teaching. In 
other words, approximately one in 
five changed to teaching from prepar- 
ation for other occupations. The 
other slightly less than one in five 
had no occupational goal when they 
entered college. 


Guidance Needed 


Strong guidance programs at the 
high school level would (1) reduce 
the number of changes in occupation- 


Curtis Phipps, who last year served 
as Coordinator of Teacher Training at 
Georgetown College, has recently ac- 
cepted a position in the State Depart- 


ment of Education. He will now serve 
as Director of Guidance in the Bureau 
of Vocational Education. 
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al goals after college entrance, and 
(2) reduce the number of “unde- 
cided” entering college. In the ab- 
sence of an organized guidance pro- 
gram, in any given school, the sec- 
ondary teacher could do much and, 
I believe, has a professional respon- 
sibility to provide information about 
the teaching profession. 

4. While 87 per cent of the women 
teacher-candidates expect to enter 
teaching, only 34 per cent of them 
definitely intend to teach until retire- 
ment age. Fewer men, 76 per cent 
of them, plan to enter the teaching 
profession, but a large proportion, 56 
per cent, expressed an intention to 
remain until retirement. This con- 
dition is unlike that in professions 
such as medicine, dentistry, or even 
law. Virtually all who prepare for 
these professions enter them and pur- 
sue them for their entire working life. 

5. Approximately half of all 
teacher-candidates surveyed chose 
teaching primarily because of an in- 
terest in children or young people, 
or a desire to work with them. Peo- 
ple who like to work with children 
or adolescents have a characteristic 
common to many teachers. 

6. Of features which teacher-can- 
didates considered undesirable about 
the teaching profession, “low salaries” 
ranked at the top of the list. Ap- 
proximately three out of five men and 
two out of five women objected to 
“low salaries” more than to any other 
one feature of the teaching profes- 
sion. It would seem safe to surmise 
that this one factor may tip the scales 
in favor of entrance into other oc- 
cupations even after teacher-certifica- 
tion requirements have been met. 

7. Women teachers tend to come 
from relatively higher standing in 
their high school graduating classes 
than do men. : 

8. Half the teacher-candidates se- 
lect a particular level of teaching be- 
cause of their interests in working 
with children of a given age. Only 
a relatively small number consider 
the need for teachers on a particular 
level of employment or employment 
opportunities when they select the 
level on which they plan to teach. 

9. Teachers exert considerable in- 
fluence on the attitudes of teacher- 


candidates toward the teaching pro- 
fession. High school teachers more 
often exercise an influence on teacher- 
candidates than do elementary and 
college teachers. 

10. There is a high incidence of 
teaching experience among the mem- 
bers of the families of teacher-can- 
didates. Approximately one in three 
has a member of the immediate farn- 
ily who is, or has been, a teacher. 

11. A positive factor in the selec- 
tion of the teaching profession is ex- 
perience in teaching situations. About 
15 per cent of the teacher-candidat»s 
credited teaching experiences as im- 
portant factors in their decisions ‘o 
become teachers. Such experiences, 
for half of these, were gained through 
substituting in the absence of teach- 
ers, or through assisting teachers. 

Recruiting and Selection 

Students surveyed reported that 
“ouidance in high school” was an 
insignificant influence in their de- 
cision to prepare for the teaching pro- 
fession. Many students make occu- 
pational choices while in high school. 
Therefore, it is the educational level 
at which an effort should be made to 
provide vocational guidance service. 

In view of the influence which sec- 
ondary teachers have upon the at- 
titudes of teacher-candidates, those 
teachers should be constantly aware 
of their unique opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to make positive impres- 
sions. 

Since neither the need for teachers 
on a particular level nor employment 
opportunity was considered, it seems 
urgent that those factors be stressed 
in counseling students who are in- 
terested in the teaching profession. 

Opportunities may be provided for 
experience in_ teaching situations. 
With crowded classrooms, high school 
students could be used effectively to 
assist teachers, especially at the ele- 
mentary level. 

Organizing a Future Teachers of 
America Club would help to dis- 
seminate information and create in- 
terest. Students like to “belong” to 
organizations — witness the Future 
Farmers of America, Home Econom- 
ics, and various other student clubs. 

Secure and distribute literature on 
the teaching profession. 

It is the teacher’s opportunity and 
responsibility to attract quality while 
filling the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession with the increasing numbers 
so urgently needed. 
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Handicapped Children 
NEED Special Teachers 


= little boy squinted up through 
his thick glasses at his mother as 
she looked down at him with empty 
resignation — there was nothing else 
she could do, she felt. 

The boy had been in school a year 
but had never been able to become 
part of the class. He was intelligent 
enough — that had been determined 
by tests — yet there was something 
the matter. His teacher felt this, 
since the boy was good in his home- 
work. But in the class, generally, in 


} competition with the others, he con- 


stantly fell behind. 

Perhaps a little further investiga- 
tion, perhaps a little deeper under- 
standing, would have revealed that 
the child lacked a fundamental physi- 
cal ability — to see as well as the 


| average child, even with his correc- 
| tive glasses. 


“Different” Child 

He was beyond the help of glasses 
alone. He needed other help — help 
that could only be given by a person 
who understood the peculiar human 
problems of a partially-seeing child, 
a child who is “different.” 

In the South, as in the rest of the 
nation, there are thousands of chil- 
dren who need special help — some 
because they are handicapped by cer- 
tain mental or physical deficiencies, 
some because they are exceptionally 
bright and don’t conform to the aver- 
age in their respective age groups. 

These children, variously called 
“exceptional” or “handicapped,” need 
special education services. More than 
that, they need deep understanding of 
their special problems. 

Teachers for such children are des- 
perately needed. In an effort to do 
something about the need for these 
teachers, the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board has been conducting in- 
vestigations and conferences over a 
period of two years with help from 
experts within and without the 
region. 

Two items concern the SREB in 
the field of special education, ac- 


Mr. Sebastian Sommer, a former 
newspaperman, is Assistant to the Di- 
rector, Southern Regional Education 
Board, Atlanta. He edits “Regional 
Action in Higher Education,” a publi- 
cation of the SREB. 
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cording to Regional Programs As- 
sociate Winfred L. Godwin: (a) cer- 
tain regional programs for educating 
certain classifications of teachers of 
exceptional children which have been 
recommended for several Southern in- 
stitutions recently; and (b) a broad 
program of service to state depart- 
ments of education and colleges and 
universities to plan and develop qual- 
ity programs of training and re- 
search in all fields of special educa- 
tion (including mental retardation, 
crippled, speech correction) and _ to 
develop plans for increasing the num- 
ber of special teachers being trained. 


Regional Programs 

The regional programs which have 
been recommended for Southern col- 
leges and universities are the result 
of a month of visits and consultations 
by Dr. Leo F. Cain of San Francisco 
State College, who was retained by 
the SREB to help in this program. 

Dr. Cain recommended, on the 
basis of his observations, that re- 
gional programs for the training of 
teachers of the blind and partially- 
seeing be instituted by George Pea- 
body College in Nashville, Tenn.: re- 
gional programs for teachers of the 
deaf at the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville, Peabody and Vanderbilt 
in Nashville, and the University of 
Texas in Austin and/or Southwestern 





Texas State Teachers College in San 
Marcos; and regional programs for 
the Ph.D. in special education at the 
University of Texas and George Pea- 
body College. 

Once these programs are underway, 
Dr. Godwin pointed out, the region 
will have made a- concrete start to- 
ward filling the void between demand 
and supply for teachers of exceptional 
children as outlined in a survey report 
made in 1954 by the SREB. 


Teacher Deficit 

In that report, it was found that 
over 26,000 teachers are needed to 
provide “adequate programs for 
handicapped children in the South.” 
At the time of the survey, the region 
had only about 3,700 such teachers. 

Not only were programs in special 
education scarce in the region, the 
report said, but only a few of the 
existing programs were operating at 
capacity. 

“Thus,” Godwin concluded, “it was 
thought necessary not only to help in 
the establishment of some urgently 
needed regional programs in teaching, 
but also to establish a continuing re- 
gional service whose primary func- 
tions would be to recruit special edu- 
cation teachers and create a better 
public understanding of the problems 
and needs of exceptional children.” 

Among other tasks that would be 
tackled by such a service are consulta- 
tion in planning and initiating spe- 
cial teacher training programs; clear- 
ing-house activities on special educa- 
tion; and exchange of college facul- 
ties. 


These children are hard of hearing and a progressive community is provid- 


ing the means by which they can learn to get along in a world arranged for 


those with normal hearing. 





Escape the Thunderbolt .. . 


“The man is innocent! ... Some 
innocents *scape not the thunder- 
bolt.” Shakespeare 


Yu: perhaps, can recall from the 
haunted chambers of memory, 
the frightening experience of hearing 
your first thunderbolt. These memo- 
ries are probably imprinted more 
deeply and clearly because of the 
speed of the dazzling splinters of 
lightning that accompanied the deep- 
throated rumble and roar of the 
thunderbolt. Too, it is easy to re- 
member the feeling of wanting to run, 
hide, seek cover—anything, to escape 
the thunderbolt and its mystic mes- 
sage. 

What a relief it was—as we ma- 
tured and our knowledge increased— 
to be able to understand this message 
bearer of nature. We became able to 
understand because our capacity to 
do so was of sufficient quality and 
quantity. Unfortunately, such ca- 
pacity is limited in some persons. 
Even though considerate persons took 
time and patience to explain the mat- 
ter, not enough facts seeped through 
to wash away the fog of uncertainty, 
fear, and mysticism of the thunder- 


bolt. 


In our schools today we have many 
students who fear the thunderbolt of 
instruction that is geared to the aver- 
age or better-than-average student. 
These students we refer to as slow- 
learners. The lightning speed (so it 
seems to them) of the average class- 
room program of instruction causes 
them to withdraw and turn away from 
the phases of work that spark into be- 
ing the disturbing demons of the un- 
known. Many times these slow learn- 
ers have been labeled behavior prob- 
lems, when actually it has been a case 
of expecting the possible from the im- 
possible. Many of these children 
often are ridiculed by parents, other 





Mr. Bernard Gravitt is a frequent 
contributor to the Journal. A junior 
high school teacher in Jefferson Coun- 
ty Schools for the past several years, 
he has spent the past summer con- 
ducting extension classes for Morehead 
State College. 
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children, and persons of the com- 
munity; the burden of the average in- 
structional program serves to increase 
the undeserved pressures borne by 
the slow learner. 

If you have slow learners in your 
classes the following may be of as- 
sistance in your work with them: 

1. Study the child: physical con- 
dition, intelligence quotient, family 
background and school records. Pro- 
vide any necessary remedial work for 
conditions found. 

2. Approach—A non-directive ap- 
proach—within the framework of 
acceptable conduct standards—will 
avoid pressures. This does not mean 
the child is to do whatever he pleases. 
The slow-learning child should be ex- 
pected to conform to the same stand- 
ards as the average child—the only 
difference being that more time is al- 
lowed for the training and reactions 
of the slow-learning child. 


3. Problem—The major problem 
encountered by the slow-learning 
child is that of retention. This leads 
to the complex problem of selecting 
what is to be taught. It appears to 
be most desirable to teach those 
things that pertain to his present-day 
world and a reasonable approxima- 
tion of his anticipated world. 


4. Method of Instruction — The 
very nature of the slow-learning child 
recommends the core curriculum 
method of instruction. Its generous 
provisions for individual differences, 
drill, variety of materials, etc., makes 
it more desirable than the restrictive 
subject-matter method of teaching. 
Further, it is necessary to provide for 
much repetition in the teaching of 
slow-learning children; all instruc- 
tion must be characterized by sim- 
plicity. 

5. Evaluation—Should be based 
on the individual’s effort—“From him 
that hath much is expected; from him 
that hath little, little is expected.” 

Will you take your slow-learning 
children into the harbor of your heart 
and help them escape the thunder- 
bolt? 





TAF news 


“The functions of this commission 
should assist the teaching profession 
of Kentucky in further clarifying the 
basic concept of tenure, in further 
crystallizing the principle of academic 
freedom, and in motivating between 
employers and employees a greater 
feeling of confidence and security,” 
so concludes the preamble to the Com. 
mission on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom which was established by 
the KEA Board of Directors in Au- 
gust of 1954. 

It is the general feeling among 
members of the teaching profession in 
Kentucky that the establishment of 
this Commission is a positive step in 
the direction of increased service on 
the part of the professional organiza- 
tion to the profession itself. With 
the full implementation of the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program great 
strides are being made on an im- 
proved program of education, and we 
may logically expect Kentucky to 
achieve a more advantageous posi- 
tion, educationally, during the coming 
years. 

It behooves us, then, as a profes- 
sion to keep pace and to regulate our- 
selves even more conscientiously in 
the matter of fair employment and 
good employer-employee relation- 
ships. At the present time, more 
than twenty-five state education asso- 
ciations have commissions or commit- 
tees similar in purpose to our TAF 
and they are forces for great good in 
With increased 
knowledge and understanding, on the 
part of administrators and teachers 
alike, of the purposes and functions 
of the TAF Commission this arm of 
KEA can become a vital factor in the 
continued growth of the educational 
profession in Kentucky. 


these several states. 


To assist in the achievement of 
such better understanding, this col- 
umn, during the next few months, will 
review the activities of the Commis- 
sion thus far, will attempt some fur- 
ther clarification of tenure as it re- 
lates to teachers in Kentucky, and will 
deal with other factors that should 
help all of us in Kentucky education 
to a more acute awareness of our pro- 
fessional responsibilities. 

—Charlton Hummel 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Why I Teach 


] believe in the potentials of all 
tomorrows. I want a part in mani- 
festing that potential. As a teacher 
] help to paint tomorrow’s sunrise, 
and nurture the sapling whose blos- 
somis will put forth fragrance into the 
air. 

{ believe in the law of cause and 
eflect. I know that the present, an 
outgrowth of the past, will produce 
the future. By transmitting the cul- 
tural heritage of yesterday to the chil- 
dren of today, I forge one link in 
the giant planned by the 
Creator. 


chain 


I teach because I have been taught. 
In my roster of unforgettable people 
are teachers who opened new vistas 
to me and influenced my entire life. 
If I can impart to my students a por- 
tion of the kindness, understanding, 
wisdom, and joy granted to me, then 
my debt to humanity will be paid. 


I teach because I love children — 
their freckled faces, jumbled jargon, 
lilting laughter and incessant inquir- 
ies. I believe in the innate goodness 
of all children. I know that latent 
genius exists in some. As a teacher 
I may discover this pearl of genius, 
remove it from its shell, and polish 
it into a gem of rare brilliance. 


Each child is important. I be- 
lieve in this and all other principles 
of democracy — a way of life in 
which each child has an opportunity 
to discover himself fully and become 
a useful member of society — a sys- 
tem in which teachers are free to 
teach the truth — a plan that shall 
eventually become universal. In this 
society education is the hub. 


Ignorance enslaves while truth lib- 
erates. I teach to dispel darkness with 
a shaft of light, that tomorrow all 
peoples may experience the exhilara- 
tion of freedom and peace on earth. 





Mrs, Ruth Rice, a junior high school 
teacher in Fort Lupton, Colorado, won 
first prize in the American Legion 
Auxiliary’s 1956 “Why I Teach” essay 
contest for teachers. The contest is 
conducted annually as part of the 
Auxiliary’s campaign to interest young 
people in teaching. 
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Governor's Annual Conference on Education 


Scheduled for October 3 - 4 in Louisville 


Lay and professional people in 
Kentucky will be given an opportuni- 
ty to discuss the needs of our schools 
at the Governor’s Annual Conference 
on Education to be held at the Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel on October 3 and 
4, This is the first such conference 
to be called by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth. A resolution by the 
last Legislature authorizes the Gov- 
ernor to call annually a conference on 
education. Approximately 300 peo- 
ple are being invited to participate. 
At least two-thirds of those in attend- 
ance must be lay people. 

The Governor’s planning committee 
already has had several meetings and 
plans are well under way for the op- 
eration of the conference. One of 
the highlights will be an address by 
the Governor at a dinner meeting on 
Wednesday evening, October 3. The 
participants will be given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss in small groups the 
following four questions: 

(1) What should our schools ac- 
complish ? 

(2) What is the role of education 
above high school level, including 
adult education? 

(3) How can we get enough good 
teachers and keep them? 


(4) How can we obtain a continu- 
ing public interest in public educa- 
tion in order to build and operate 
our schools? 

The planning committee has 
worked diligently to be sure that rep- 
resentatives from all of the different 
business interests are invited. Special 
emphasis has been given to such fields 
as agriculture, labor, business and in- 
dustry, professional groups, and the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. In addition to seeing that 
all groups are represented in the con- 
ference, the committee has tried to 
spread the invitations in such a way 
that people from the various sections 
of the State will be included. 

The Governor and members of the 
Legislature are to be commended for 
making possible a conference which 
will provide an opportunity for lay 
people to meet with school people to 
discuss our school needs. Through 
the years the Governor’s Annual Con- 
ference on Education will provide an 
excellent opportunity for the people 
of our State to learn more about our 
schools. These conferences will make 
valuable contributions to the progress 
of education in Kentucky. —J. M. D. 








Pictured here are the winners in the annual discussion contest 


Public Speaking Contest Winners 





co-sponsored 


by the University of Kentucky and the Kentucky Education Association. 
“Integration in Kentucky Schools” was this year’s subject of the April event 
and the winners were (left to right) Bertha Reams, Middlesboro High; John 
Koskinen, Ashland High; Joan Faulkner, Bowling Green High. John was 


awarded first place by the judges. 
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TV Boosts Grades, 
Says UC Professor 


Evidence purporting to show that 
television is a boon to education was 
revealed recently via WKRC-TV and 
Dr. George W. Kisker, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University 
of Cincinnati. 

For the past eight months Dr. Kis- 
ker has given a course in “The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology” to 50 students 
by television over WKRC-TV in Cin- 
cinnati. Fifty other students were 
given the same course in U.C. class- 
rooms. The same examinations were 
given both groups. 

Those taking the course by way of 
the Channel 12 station made “con- 
sistently higher grades,” Dr. Kisker 
stated. 

The television class registered by 
mail, paid their fees by mail, and re- 
ceived their lecture outlines by mail. 
They did not go to the campus until 
the final examination at the end of 
each semester. Even though the 
campus class had the advantage of 
meeting the professor face to face 
each week, could ask questions and 
had other class meeting advantages, 
the TV class made higher final ex- 
amination grades. 

To check on the possibility that the 
TV students were more intelligent, Dr. 
Kisker gave an intelligence test to 
all of the students. He found that the 
level of ability of the TV class was 
actually lower than the campus class. 
In spite of this, TV students received 
the higher grades in the course. 

Dr. Kisker made a study of the 
possible reasons for these findings. 
He was able to rule out such factors 
as age, sex, occupation and amount 
of previous schooling. 

“We are left,” he points out, “with 
the possibility that there is something 
about TV teaching that is superior to 
conventional classroom teaching.” 

Why this may be true, Dr. Kisker 
reasons, is that the television teacher 
literally meets his student individually 
— he talks directly to the student in 
the latter’s own living room. The 
student listens and watches as if the 
lecture were for him alone. 

Dr. Kisker feels that televised col- 
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lege courses for credit such as his “U. 
C. Telecourse” can get results equal 
to or even better than the same cours- 
es given on a college campus. 


“Tn view of today’s rising costs and 
teacher shortages, our findings may 
prove to be of great importance to 
hard-pressed colleges and universi- 
ties,” he concluded. 


Unit on Glass 
Free on Request 


“The Story of Glass Containers,” 
an educational unit prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Glass Container Manu- 
facturers Institute, Inc., is again be- 
ing offered this fall to elementary 
teachers. 

The 16-page illustrated booklet is 
divided into four parts — how glass 
bottles have helped to chart ocean 
currents, the history of glass con- 
tainers from prehistoric days, the 
method of manufacturing glass con- 
tainers in America today, the part 
they play in our everyday lives. There 
are also many suggested activities, an 
outline for an assembly program, and 
a bibliography. 

Quantity copies for classroom dis- 
tribution may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
Department JB, 99 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Geographic Bulletins 
Available Again 


The Geographic School Bulletins 
will offer for the coming school term 
the same wealth of accurate text and 
informative pictures that aided some 
30,000 educators, teachers, and stu- 
dents last year. 

Nearly 150 separate articles will 
give new life and meaning to world 
events by providing a fascinating 
background of valuable information. 

The first issue of the Bulletins for 
the 1956-57 school year will be in 
subscriber’s hands on Monday, Octo- 
ber 1, and each Monday thereafter 
for 30 weeks with the exception of 
the Christmas and Easter holidays. 


The Bulletins may be obtained by 








rate is seventy-five cents for the thirty 
issues, October 1, 1956, to May 13, 
1957. U. S. subscribers may send 
$2.00 and receive the next 90 issues 
(three full school years). Teachers, 
pupils or parents may subscribe. 
Projected for the coming school 
year’s Bulletins are illustrated articles 
on an amazing array of subjects. 


Readers will ride with the gauchos 7 
of Uruguay, and tap rubber in Li- 7 


beria. They will peer at Mars as that 


planet sweeps close to earth (astron- | 
omically speaking), and follow the | 


Earth Satellite into outer space. They 
will probe the causes of near-extinc- 
tion of such species as the Andean 


condor, Australia’s kooka-burra, and [7 


North America’s Big-horn sheep. 

They will stroll the campuses of 
Heidelberg, the Sorbonne, and other 
world-famous universities and col- 
leges. They will learn the fascinating 
stories behind the traffic light, the 
brick, and the paper bag. They will 
visit Hollywood,. Hong Kong, and 
Melbourne (for the Olympics). Texas, 
Illinois, Delaware, and other states 
will greet them. Tungsten and chicle 
will lose their strangeness, in reveal- 
ing articles. 


High School 
Writers 


The National High School Poetry 
Association and National Essay As- 
sociation have announced that the fol- 
lowing schools are represented in the 
Annual Anthology of High School 
Poetry and the Annual Anthology 
of High School Essays: Fleming 
County at Flemingsburg, Elizabeth- 
town, Fancy Farm, Garth at George- 
town, Lancaster, Lynch, Madison at 
Richmond, Monticello, Napier at 
Hazard, Valley Station, Collegiate at 
Louisville. 

The fall semester closing date for 
the acceptance of manuscripts for the 
Annual Anthology of High School 
Poetry is December 5th. The closing 
date for the acceptance of manuscripts 
for the Annual Essay Anthology is 
November 5th. All high schools are 
invited to submit entries for publica- 
tion. Students’ work may be sent to 
the Associations, 3210 Selby Avenue. 
Los Angeles 34, California. 


Kentucky School Journal 


writing the School Service Division, : 
National Geographic Society, Wash. 7 
ington 6, D. C. Domestic subscription | 
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Union College 


Initiates Program 


Merle J. Howard, Harlan, a former 
Harlan County principal and Cum- 
berland College dean of men, will 
head Union College’s new internship 
student-teaching program to begin 
this fall. 

In the new program the student will 
spend one semester of the senior year 
as an intern in a community, taking 
pari in such activities as PTA, home 
visitation, in-service training pro- 
grams, and extracurricular functions. 
Along with this program a college 
seminar for the discussion of prob- 
lems of teaching will be held on the 
campus periodically. A*final week of 
evaluation will conclude the intern- 
ship course. 

\t the beginning of the semester a 
four-week concentrated course in the 
Fundamentals of Education will pre- 
cede the student teaching. This course 
will include several directed observa- 
tions in the classroom. 


NEA to Aid in Producing 
“Youth Wants To Know” 


The National Education Associa- 
tion signed an agreement this summer 
with the producers of “Youth Wants 
to Know,” weekly television program, 
and will cooperate in future produc- 
tions of this combination entertain- 
ment-education show. 

Theodore Granik, founder of the 
program, said in announcing the new 
agreement, “We are especially proud 
to be identified with the National Edu- 
cation Association on the eve of its 
100th anniversary. The new affilia- 
tion between the program and the As- 
sociation will serve to heighten exist- 
ent educational and entertainment as- 
pects of the show.” 


The Division of Press and Radio 


' Relations will carry the responsibility 
_ of arranging the appearances of the 






dozen or so young people who appear 
recularly on the half-hour program to 
ask questions of leading newsmakers. 

“Youth Wants to Know” is tele- 
cast each Sunday afternoon, from 
2:30 to 3:00 p.m., EST, over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s tele- 
vision network. It is the outstanding 
program of its kind for young people 
and adults, having won almost every 
national award since its inception. 
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Hacksaw On Way Out? 


Harassed school officials have been 
rescued from the tedious chore of 
searching through a desk drawer full 
of keys or locker combination cards 
in order to open a student’s locker, by 
the development of a new line of Yale 
key-controlled combination padlocks. 
The new locks have a keyway in the 
rear, permitting authorized school of- 
ficials to open all lockers with one 
key for cleaning or inspection of 
lockers. 


Big Names Help Promote 
American Education Week 


A series of leading writers, states- 
men, businessmen, and entertainers 
are sparking American Education 
Week promotion this year. 

To meet requests for ready-made 
newspaper and magazine articles, the 
NEA solicited and is distributing an 
especially written column by Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Re- 
view; an editorial from the Oregon 
Journal; and feature statements under 
the by-lines of Marion Folsom, J. 
Edgar Hoover, Ralph Bunche, Daniel 
A. Poling, Lewis Strauss, Roy Larsen 
and Neil McElroy. All are available 
on clip sheets distributed free to 
editors. Nine institutional advertise- 
ments, plus a “believe-it-or-not” car- 
toon on school facts, round out ma- 
terials available for publications. 


For radio, TV, and motion picture 
promotion, AEW headquarters has 
prepared spot announcements, scripts, 
transcriptions, and two one-minute 
films, one starring Eve Arden, the 
second starring Eddie Fisher. (De- 
tails on 58 tailor-made helps are list- 
ed in 1956 American Education Week 
Order Folder, available from NEA, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.) 


Superintendents’ Wives 
Are Summer Graduates 


Three county superintendents’ wives 
were among the 86 seniors who grad- 
uated at Union College during sum- 
mer school commencement. 

Mrs. Cecil Thornton, Harlan Coun- 
ty; Mrs. Jesse D. Lay, Knox County; 
and Mrs. Curtis McDaniel, Laurel 
County, were the graduating wives. 
They have 42 years of teaching ex- 
perience to their credit. 








KAFTA NEWS 


Ursuline College FTA 
Gives Assembly Program 


The FTA Chapter at Ursuline Col- 
lege presented a. demonstration for 
the college assembly program on 
May 8. 

The first part of the program was 
a music class in which one of the stu- 
dents in the Teaching Music Meth- 
ods Class acted as the teacher and the 
remainder as the children. They il- 
lustrated the rhythm band as seen in 
the first four grades, giving the audi- 
ence an idea of the instruments used 
in such a band and the manner in 
which children are taught rhythm. 

The second part of the program 
was devoted to plays and games, with 
the second grade class from Sacred 
Heart Model School as participants. 
Three of the college students in the 
Plays and Games course acted as 
teachers. They, each in turn, taught 
one game to the class and the chil- 
dren demonstrated the game. 

The assembly effectively showed 
that a child is developed intellectually, 
physically and aesthetically, and pro- 
vided good experience for 
teachers-to-be. 


some 


State President 








Ruth Rankin, a senior at Asbury 
College, is the 1956-57 president of 
the Kentucky Association of Future 
Teachers of America. She attended 
the National FTA Conference in Park- 
land, Washington, and the NEA Con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon, this sum- 
Her home is in Flemingsburg. 


mer. 
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Annual Audit 





Louisville, Kentucky 
July 20, 1956 
The Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Gertlemen: 

We have examined the balance sheet of 
the Kentucky Education Association as of 
June 30, 1956, and the related statements 
of income and surplus for the year then 
ended. Our examination was made in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance 
sheet and statements of income and ex- 
penditures present fairly the financial posi- 
tion of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion at June 30, 1956, and the results of 
its operation for the year then ended, in 
conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles applied on a basis consistent 
with that of the preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eskew, Gresham & Diersen 
Certified Public Accountants 
By Austin Gresham, C.P.A. 
GENERAL FUND 

Income and Expenditures for the 

Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1956 
INCOME: 

Membership dues .................... $102,320.00 


Journal subscriptions .............. 797.78 
Income from securities ............ 259.12 
Journal advertising .................. 8,735.62 
Convention receipts .................- 7,330.00 
N.E.A. reimbursements ............ 820.47 
Group life insurance 
RINNE: os 393.50 
Total income .................-.- $120,656.49 
EXPENDITURES: 


Interpretation and promotion..$ 18,539.19 


Professional materials ............ 145.58 
Telephone and telegraph ........ 1,230.09 
Rental and lights ...................... 3,629.71 
Furniture and fixtures ............ 404.05 
SONS SNNNOS 564.46 
Printing and stationery .......... 2,003.96 
RONRRIIS IRIS issn 880.57 
Salanes — Stal ................... 21,349.98 
Salaries — Office assistants.... 14,784.32 
Travel — Staff ._...................... 5,809.45 
Travel — President .................. 1,752.13 
Travel — Directors .................. 3,625.81 
Travel — Planning Board ...... 550.09 
ot. pee ees 966.98 
NGA. delegates ...................... 750.00 
Future Teachers of America.... 253.96 
Dues, other organizations ........ 245.00 
PRUE ea i 100.00 
Audit and accounting 

1, ee Se 325.00 
Cash discounts allowed .......... 16.08 
Social security tax .................... 502.40 
ee 10,133.89 
Miscellaneous general expense 33.50 
Classroom teachers .................. 5,975.49 
T.E.P.S. commission ................ 842.97 
Tenure and academic 

freedom commission ............ 72.89 
Kentucky School Journal ........ 31,116.91 


Total expenditures .......... $126,604.46 
EXCESS OF EXPENDITURES 
OVER INCOME _.................: $ 5,947.97 
General fund net worth — 
June 30, 1955 52,271.84 


GENERAL FUND NET WORTH — 
JUNE 30; 1956 $ 46,323.87 
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GENERAL FUND 
Balance Sheet—June 30, 1956 





ASSETS 
CN ST) ere $ 33,937.12 
Office cash fund ........................ 30.00 
Accounts receivable ................ 346.83 
Securities owned (market 
value $12,744.69) .................. 12,934.06 
Total assets ...................... $ 47,248.01 
LIABILITIES 
Federal income tax withheld....$ 347.80 
Social security tax 
Oe S| ERE eeeeeaae 38.64 
State income tax withheld ...... 122.58 
Occupational tax withheld ...... 71.36 
Reserve for Ginger fund ........ 343.76 
Total liabilities .......0........ $ 924.14 


NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION — 
GENERAL FUND .................. $ 46,323.87 


BUILDING FUND 
Balance Sheet—June 30, 1956 
ASSETS 


CSET |) er $ 19,242.92 
Securities owned (market value 


LU Es |) eae 39,980.08 
SoOtml mesets: ................... $ 59,223.00 
LIABILITIES 
NET WORTH — 
BUILDING FUND .................. $ 59,223.00 


BUILDING FUND 

Income and Expenditures for the 

Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1956 
INCOME: 

Contributions received ............ $ 20,806.00 
EXPENDITURES: 

None 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 

EXPENDITURES. .................. $ 20,806.00 
Balance — Building fund principal — 

BGM IO SD 25 co oes 38,417.00 


BALANCE — BUILDING FUND — 
PRINCIPAL — 
SERN IO; OOD vee $ 59,223.00 


Comments on Balance Sheet Items 


CASH IN BANK— 
GENERAL FUND .................. $ 33,937.12 


CASH IN BANK — 
BUILDING FUND .................. 


OFFICE CASH FUND .............. 30.00 
Cash in bank was reconciled to the 
amount confirmed directly to us by the 
depository bank. 
The office cash fund was counted. 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ...$ 346.83 
This consists of postage deposits with 
the U. S. Postmaster, Louisville, Kentucky, 
of $214.43 and accounts receivable for 
journal advertising of $132.40. We made 
direct confirmation with the debtors. 
SECURITIES OWNED — E 
GENERAL FUND. ................... $ 12,934.06 


SECURITIES OWNED — 
BUILDING FUND .................. 39,980.08 


These were inspected by us in the pres- 
ence of your executive secretary at the 
safety box of the association at the Guthrie 
Street office of the Citizens Fidelity Bank 
& Trust Company. Cost and market values 
set forth below include accrued interest 
purchased of $17.58 on the building fund 


security. 


19,242.92 





Description A 


Par Cost Market |) 

U. S. Treasury notes, 2% — Due 8/15/57 | 

$ 4,000.00 $ 3,998.75 $ 3,972.50 | 
U. S. Treasury bonds, 214% — Due | 
11/15/61 A 
9,000.00 8,935.31 8,772.19 j 
Total — General fund : 
$13,000.00 $12,934.06 $12,744.69 | 


Building fund — 4 
U. S. Treasury notes, 2% Due 8/15/56 © 
$40,000.00 $39,980.08 $39,987.50 
EMPLOYEES’ TAXES WITHHELD — 
$ 580.38 
The correctness of the tax liability ac- 
counts was checked against the payroll 
records and tax returns filed. 
RESERVE FOR GINGER FUND — 
$ 343.76 
This represents the unexpended balance 
of money collected for the campaign to 
elect Dr. Lyman V. Ginger to the office | 
of vice president of the National Educa- | 
tion Association. As of June 30, 1956, a | 
total of $1,329.87 was collected with $986.11 
expended for campaign purposes. 


roe 


— 


were 





Groups Present Awards 
For School Coverage 


First annual presentation of School | 
Bell Awards for “distinguished serv- 
ice in the interpretation of education” 
were made in July 1956 during the 
Portland convention of the National 
Education Association. 

Seven national organizations rep- 
resenting educators and parents spon- 
sored the awards. Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association had a part in the 
recognition of outstanding reporting 
of education through one of the spon- 








sors — the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions. 


sented by Robert E. McKay, presi- | 
dent, National School Public Rela- 
tions Association and chairman of the 
Sponsors’ Reviewing Committee, went 
to: The Associated Press for its 16- 
page school supplement distributed 
to member newspapers in September, 
1955; LOOK Magazine for its 16- 
page article titled, “What Is a Teach- 
er?” appearing in February 1950: 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company | 
for its coverage and interpretation of {7 
the White House Conference on Edu- || 
cation held in November, 1955; and 7 
the Columbia Broadcasting System = 
for the Edward R. Murrow-Fred W. | 
Friendly “See It Now” television pro- [7 
duction of “Ballots at Bear Creek” 
in November, 1955. 


Sse Sea ee ee ee 
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Awards for the year 1955-56 pre- q 
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Membership 

At the annual meeting during the 
KEA convention on April 12, 1956, 
the Elementary Principals amended 
the Constitution. Annual dues are 
now $2.00 per year and the year runs 
from September Ist to August Ist. 
By raising dues we hope to be able 
to improve services and carry on a 
much broader program. 

Please read our latest publication, 
“Report of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association.” By 
doing so you will have a better un- 
derstanding of our association. If 
you do not have a copy please write 
the KEA office. 

Will each of you please drive for 
more memberships in your respective 
counties and districts; we need your 
help. Please mail memberships to 
Miss Josephine McKee, state member- 
ship chairman, at 1522 Edgewood 
Place, Louisville 5. 


Our Program 

The Elementary School Principals 
of the KEA have outlined a most 
promising program for the upgrading 
of the elementary school principal. 

Your help is needed in carrying out 
this program. We feel that a most 
urgent need is to get groups of ele- 
mentary principals organized in each 
of the eleven educational districts. 
Each of these groups should then take 
some problem that is common to the 
district and make a study of it. We 
will then try to find a way of pooling 
these findings so they may be shared 
by all. The Executive Board Mem- 
ber in each of these eleven districts is 
urged to organize a group of prin- 
cipals and begin such a study. If 
you desire further information, write 
to the state president, Mr. Frank Stall- 
ings, 157 Wiltshire, Louisville 7. 

The support of superintendents will 
be welcomed in this study and we will 
be more than glad to have any sug- 
gestions you may have to offer. Let’s 
all swing into action and put this pro- 
gram over. 


Long Range Program 
In 1953, a long range program was 
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set up and adopted and we are con- 
stantly working toward the develop- 
ment of this program. 

Early in 1956 we applied to the 
Kellogg Foundation for assistance in 
conducting a three-year in-service 
training program for the upgrading of 
elementary school principals in the 
state. They are looking on this pro- 
gram with favor and we hope they 
will soon grant this assistance. 

We believe that participating prin- 
cipals, working cooperatively, can be 
helped to recognize, define and work 
toward a solution of their own most 
promising problems. It is a grass- 
roots approach to the improvement 
of the principal’s effectiveness. 

The working core of this plan is 
the Local Study Project Committee. 
This committee is to be composed of 
a group of principals in a given area 
who desire to work toward the solu- 
tion of some problem they are facing. 

As local projects are started, a 
Local Advisory Committee will be set 
up. Serving on this committee will 
be one or more faculty members from 
the college which services the area 
for teacher training. This arrange- 
ment will form a tie between the prac- 
ticing principals and those conducting 
pre-service training for principals. 

DESP sees in the Study Project 
Plan an opportunity to upgrade prin- 
cipals and at the same time set a pat- 
tern of cooperative problem solving 
that may have a real impact on pro- 
grams of training for the position of 
principalship. We expect to move 
slowly and to provide for the flexibili- 
ty that is necessary in any experimen- 
tal approach. 

Tentative plans call for the estab- 
lishment of three certters of study. 
These centers will be loeated in west- 
ern, central, and eastern Kentucky. 

Elementary School Principals of 
this state, here is your opportunity 
to help upgrade your profession. If 
you are interested in making a study 
of some problem, please get in touch 
with the state president. 


The Annual Workshop 

We had a most successful workshop 
conference at the University of Louis- 
ville, May 10-12, 1956. Thursday, 
May 10, was given over to visiting 
in the schools of Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County. Approximately 150 
principals availed themselves of the 
opportunity to visit these schools. 
The visits resulted in the exchange of 
many useful ideas and an opportunity 


for principals from all over the state 
to become better acquainted. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Shared Leadership.” Thursday eve- 
ning Dr. W. J. Moore, of Eastern 
State College, spoke inspiringly on 
“Fundamentals of Leadership.” Fol- 
lowing the general session we enjoyed 
a social hour together. 

The welcome address was given by 
Dr. Philip Davidson, president of the 
University of Louisville. The Uni- 
versity was most gracious to us in 
making so many of their facilities 
available to us. 

Friday morning Mr. Omer Carmi- 
chael, Superintendent of City Schools, 
and Mr. John Ramsey, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of County Schools, ex- 
tended greetings to those attending 
the conference. Dr. Fred E. Harris, 
of the University of Kentucky, gave 
an excellent address on “Shared Lead- 
ership.” It was followed by a panel 
discussion on “Sharing Leadership 
with Your Superintendent and Others 
for the Improvement of the School 
Program.” This panel was moder- 
ated by Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer and 
the interesting discussion was most 
helpful. The afternoon was given 
over to discussion groups with lead- 
ers, consultants, and recorders from 
all parts of the state. These people 
made excellent contributions making 
this conference one of the best. 

At the dinner meeting Friday, Dr. 
E. F. Hartford from the State Depart- 
ment of Education ably discussed 
“Sharing Leadership in the Improve- 
ment of Instruction.” Following this 
address, Mr. O. F. Brown, DESP past 
president, presented Dr. Harris with 
a Scroll for outstanding work in the 
field of elementary education. 

Saturday morning, Mr. Ted Gil- 
bert, of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, closed the conference with the 
challenge—“Where Do We Go From 


Here?” 


Former Officer Dies 
Word has come of the death of a 
very active member, Miss Mary Lee 
Cravens of Owensboro. Miss Cravens 
was a past Vice-President of our As- 
sociation. The Department extends 
deepest sympathy to her family. 


Send News to Editor 
This column is being written this 
year by O. F. Brown. Please mail 
any news you have that would interest 
other principals to Mr. Brown at 231 
West Broadway, Louisville 2. 














BOOK REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


For Teachers 


@ Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
by Glenn M. Blair. MacMillan. This 
guide to practice in elementary and 
secondary schools is of such interest 
and importance that teachers and ad- 
ministrators will want to digest its 
contents thoroughly and keep it 
around for ready reference. The first 
major division is concerned with the 
remedial teaching of reading. Part II 
is devoted to the remedial teaching of 
other “basic” subjects — arithmetic, 
spelling, handwriting, and fundamen- 
tals of English. The last part is called 
“Improving Skill in Remedial Teach- 
ing.” Excellent bibliographies are 
furnished throughout. 


@ The Three R’s Plus edited by Rob- 
ert H. Beck. University of Minnesota 
Press. $5. In an attempt to show 
“What today’s schools are trying to 
do—and why” the editor of this book 
has succeeded admirably. The pic- 
ture is clear and optimistic and shown 
in such a way that all readers will find 
it sound and understandable. Thirty- 
one experts in various aspects of edu- 
cation contribute chapters about their 
particular fields. The book is stimu- 
lating in idea and interesting in pres- 
entation. Both school and lay people 
will find much food for thought here. 


@ An Adventure in Education by 
Fred M. Hechinger. MacMillan. $3.75. 
Sub-titled “Connecticut Points the 
Way,” this is a report of the Fact- 
Finding Commission appointed to in- 
vestigate and study the Connecticut 
schools. The report is interesting to 
read and reveals once more that most 
school problems transcend narrow 
borders. 


Dictionary of American Literature 
edited by Robert Richards. Philo- 
sophical Library. $5. This is a 
handy reference book for many, many 
facts concerning American literature. 
Teachers and students alike will find 
it beneficial. 


@ Your Adolescent at Home and in 
School by Lawrence K. and Mary 
Frank. Viking. $3.95. Directed 
primarily to parents, this book also 
has much to say of interest to teach- 
ers of adolescents. The book is ex- 





ceedingly well-written and covers ade- 
quately the many facets of the sub- 
ject. The three concluding chapters 
are especially concerned with educa- 
tional problems: What Kind of Edu- 
cation Do Adolescents Need?; The 
Enlarging High School Problems; 
Helping the Adolescent in High 
School, and Social Life in High 
School. 


@ Reading in Child Development by 
William H. Burton. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$5.60 (school price). The author 
here assumes that learning to read 
is a natural part of a child’s physical 
and mental development, and his en- 
tire book stems from that assumption. 
All aspects of reading are covered 
adequately, and the book is one which 
will interest experienced teachers as 
well as novices. Clara Belle Baker 
and Grace K. Kemp collaborated with 
the author, and the book is the result 
of five years’ extensive planning and 
research. 


For Children 

@ Myths and Legends of the Ages by 
Marion N. French. Hart. $4.75. 
Boys and girls of all ages—as well 
as their parents and teachers—will 
list this among their favorite books. 
The author has carefully chosen a 
wide variety of legends and myths, 
told them artistically, and carefully 
arranged them into ten groups. Beau- 
tifully illustrated by Bette Davis. 


@ Sod House Adveniure by Bonnie 
Bess Worline. Longmans, Green. 
$2.75. Children in _ intermediate 
grades will enjoy the story and the 
historical background of this family 
tale of early Kansas. 


@ Your World in Motion by George 
Barrows. Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. 
A good reference book, this may be 
used by both junior and senior high 
school students. There are fourteen 
clearly organized chapters which re- 
late the story of energy. 


@ The Seminole Trail by Dee Dun- 
sing. Longmans, Green. $3. This 
is a good historical novel for young 
teen-agers. It is based on the expe- 
riences of a young scout and Indian 
interpreter during the Seminole War. 





Fact and fiction have been artfully 
combined. 


@ Four Biographies edited and ar. 
ranged by Jay E. Greene. Globe. 
$4. ($2.25 in quantities of 10 or 
more). Included here are abridge. 
ments, well-done, of four well-known 
biographies: “The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin”; “The First 
Woman Doctor: Elizabeth Black. 
well”; “From Immigrant to Inven- 
tor: Michael Pupin”; and “The Story 
of Will Rogers.” This will help to 


interest “reluctant readers” in )i- 
ography. 


@ Hobby Fun Book for Grade School 
Boys and Girls by Hyde and Keene. 
Seahorse Press. $1. A good collec- 
tion of ideas and plans, carefully ex- 
plained and illustrated. This book 
will also do some simple, valualle 
teaching. 


@ Girl in a Hurry by Viola Rowe. 
Longmans, Green. $2.75. Older girls 
will enjoy this account of the activi- 
ties of a petite and perky 16-year- 
old. Her growing up is achieved the 
hard way but is helpful nonetheless. 


@ The Golden Window by Ernie Ryd- 


berg. Longmans, Green. $2.50. A [7 


girl’s first year in college provides the 
background for this made-to-order 
story for teen-age girls. Experiences 
included are varied and realistic. 


@ Great Adventures by Frederick 


Houk Law. Globe. $2.40 ($1.80 for 
10 or more). 
ventures should answer a great need 


who do not like to read. Included is 
a wide variety grouped under adven- 
tures in Asia, Africa, the polar re- 
gion, North America, South America. 
and on the sea. 


@ Fun Around the World by Frances 
W. Keene. Seahorse Press. $1. De- 
signed for boys and girls of 9 to 14. 
this book tells how boys and girls of 
the United Nations live and play. In- 
cluded are stories, games, costumes. 
toys, and flags for each country. 


@ Prisoner in the Circle by E. D. 
Mygatt. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 
Life on a modern Indian reservation 
is here colorfully and realistically por- 
trayed. Many elements of a good ai- 
venture story are included, and the 


book should be popular with junior 


high readers of both sexes. 


This collection of ad- M 
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N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. Does Social Security have a 
reserve? Do they pay out each year 


| what they take in, or does the Gov- 


| ernment spend it? 


J. BOS ae eM oe aegis LS Ree Sea EOE ORE 


Enlighten us on 
this for our committee. 

A. Social Security has a record of 
all service credit earned by those who 
pay the tax. The future cost of this 
service credit is estimated to be about 
$250 billion. The balance in the So- 
cial Security account is about $21 
billion, or approximately 8% of the 
amount needed to pay for the present 
accumulated service credit. Your Re- 


tirement System by comparison has 
/ 100% in cash and securities to pay 
' for all service credit accumulated up 
to this time. 

| 2. Q. In one more year I will have 
30 years and be 51 years old. What 
* |) are the options available to me and 


which one do you consider the best? 
A. You may do either of the fol- 


' lowing: (1) Continue to pay in on 


your present salary base to age 60. 
If your salary next year is $3600, 


: this plan will add $567 to your an- 


tion & 
or: Ff 

ad- & 
the gy 


licr & 


nuity. You will also be free to re- 
turn to teaching at any time. (2) 
Do nothing; just await future devel- 
opments. (3) Apply for your an- 
nuity at any time. I think (1) is best 
in your case. 

3. Q. In one of your circulars you 
say that the Social Security is a “tax 
on a tax.” Would you explain? 

A. This will illustrate the matter. 
Assume your Social Security tax is 
2% of $4200 which is $84.00. This 
tax is not deductible; it must be in- 
cluded in your net income on which 
you pay State and Federal Income 
Tax. If you are in the 22% bracket, 
the Federal tax on the tax is $18.48. 
Corporations are not required to pay 
it but individuals are. 

4. Q. I am retiring now at the age 
of 70. In the early days my salary 
base was $75.00 for seven months, 
and I have 20 years of prior service. 
I was out to rear two fine children. 
In 1946 my salary got up to $2000 
and in 1955 to $2400. How do I 
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figure my benefits? How is it paid? 
A. Make the calculations as fol- 

lows: 

Formula 

20 yrs. x 1% x $ 525.00 = 

14 yrs. x 144% x $2000.00 = 
1 yr. x 134% x $2400.00 


$105 
$420 
$ 42 


Total by formula $567 
Minimum 
20 yrs. x $18 = $360 
14 yrs. x $18 = $252 
1 yr. x $18 = $ 18 
Total $630 

Your retirement benefit will be the 

larger of the two, $630, and you will 
receive $52.50 each month, 12 months 
in the year. 
5. Q. I have received the maximum 
each year and I am retiring now at 
age 70. My present salary is $5200. 
I have taught 40 years in Kentucky 
and five years prior in Tennessee. 
How is my annuity arrived at? 

A. Calculate as follows: 

30 yrs. x 1% x $2000 = $600 
14 yrs. x 144% x $2400 = $504 
l yr. x 13% x $5200 = $ 91 
Total $1195 
6. Q. I am retiring at the age of 
65, and you have estimated my an- 
nuity at $80 per month. How much 
would I need to deposit now to make 
my annuity $100 per month? 

A. The estimate is made as fol- 
lows. $100 — $80 = $20 x 12 months 
= $240, the amount of annuity you 
will need to purchase. The value of 
an annuity of $1.00 at age 65 is 
$12.893 which multiplied by $240 = 
$3,094.34, the amount to deposit now. 
7. Q. I am retiring now at age 70 
and some of my life insurance is ma- 
ture and I can take it out or leave it 
at 3% and receive the dividend. I 
have $5,000. What increase per year 
would I get if I paid it into the Re- 
tirement System? Would I have to 
pay it in now or can I pay it in any 
time? What do you suggest? 

A. At your age the annual return 
on $5,000 as a straight life annuity 
would be $452.48 as against $150 as 
interest from the insurance. Payment 
if made must be made now. We sug- 
gest that you consider a Ten-Year 
Certain and for Life, Option II. Un- 
der this Option $404.68 would be 
paid for life, but if death occurs be- 
fore ten years, your beneficiary would 
receive $404.68 for the remainder of 
the ten years, 


! 


8. Q. Taking the average, how much 
more do people who have retired 
under Social Security get than they 
paid in? Who pays the difference? 

A. It is estimated that they receive 

about $24.00 for each $.50 contrib- 
uted by the employee. The difference 
is paid by those who come after the 
person who retires. 
9. Q. My husband has a farm and 
pays the maximum under Social Se- 
curity. He plans to retire when | 
am 65 and he is 72, which will be in 
five years. If teachers are by then 
under Social Security, how much 
more would I get if my average salary 
is $2800? 

A. It would depend upon when you 

go under Social Security. If by Jan- 
uary, 1957, you would be entitled to 
$62.00 by reason of your personal 
tax. On your husband’s Social Se- 
curity you would be entitled to $54.25 
while he is living and $81.40 after his 
death. You can receive one monthly 
benefit only; that is, you cannot re- 
ceive the $62.00 and the $54.25 at 
the same time. 
10. Q. Could you explain the dif- 
ference between TIAA and CREF? I 
am a college teacher and I am con- 
sidering paying into both. Would 
you advise both or just TIAA? 

A. CREF was initiated in 1954 and 
it is a modern plan tied to the value 
of equities (common and preferred 
stock) rather than to the value of the 
dollar. 

Under TIAA a dollar annuity is 
provided. Funds are invested in 
bonds and high class securities just 
as in any reserve retirement system. 

Under CREF a certain portion de- 
termined by the member is invested 
in stock on the basis of units instead 
of dollars. Those who favor carry- 
ing TIAA and CREF feel that one- 
half of the contribution to each is the 
best arrangement. It is the purpose 
of CREF to increase retirement bene- 
fits as the value of the dollar goes 
down so that in times of inflation the 
retired person will have a more ade- 
quate income. 

I see no objection to putting from 
one-third to one-half of the contribu- 
tion in CREF. Even though it is in 
the experimental stage, those who 
handle it will do a good job. 

11. Q. I am 24 years old. If I in- 
vest the equivalent of my Social Se- 
curity tax in 3% bonds, how much 
would be accumulated? What an- 
nuity would this pay me? What 
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4 BIG FUNDS 


When money must be raised, when 
you need extra cash for special 
goals... move quickly on this highly 
successful plan for Schools, Classes 
and SS. ou can earn 
$50, $100, $500 selling the strikingly 
beautiful Sunshine Christmas Cards, 
quality cards that sell at astonish- 
ingly low prices. You'll make quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS! Write for 
your FREE box “od the Nationally 
Famous Christmas Assortment — 
21 richly finished cardsin talldesigns. 
There are many other exclusive Sun- 
shine a. Write TODAY for 
your free box, Samples on approval, 
and all the interesting ‘“how to do it” 
details 


48 apwraTst® 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, ae Dept. ST-9 
45 Warwick St. Union St. 
Springfield 1, Mass. AA 1, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-W, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, III. 











ALL CRAFTS 





FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 PAGES 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 


P. O. Box 791 XL Fort Worth, Texas 









WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


Ife 


The most complete, most arene 
most meaningful number program 
today 





by Benbrook, Foerster and Shea 


Write for complete information 


The STECK COMPANY Publishers 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN, 


Dept. G-2 











would I get from Social Security? 

A. I am making an educated guess 
on this for lack of time to make exact 
calculations. Assume your starting 
salary is $4200 and that there are no 
further changes in the Law. You 
would pay $84 for four years; $105 
for five years; $126 for five years; 
$147 for five years; and $168 for 
21 years, a total of $5,724. If the 
interest is reinvested each year, 
the accumulation should be about 
$11,000. At age 65 this would buy 
an annuity of about $854.00. Twice 
as great if you consider your em- 





ployer’s contribution, or $1708. Un. 
der Social Security you would get 
$1302. For a single woman starting 
work at age 20 after 1975, the invest. 
ment would pay about 70% more 
than Social Security. 





NEA Life Membership 


The cost of life membership, $150, 
can be paid in ten annual payments 
of $15 each. Teachers who have paid 
$5 for the current year may begin 
their life membership with an ad. 


ditional $10. 





Yours for 


Advertising is news—up-to-the-min- 
ute news about new products and new 
services. Some of our September ad- 
vertisers are new friends; many are 
old friends. All have news especially 
written for school people. The col- 
umn below lists materials some of our 
advertisers make available to you. If 
you are in a hurry for any item, we 
suggest you write directly to the ad- 
vertiser involved. Use the conve- 
nient coupon below for ordering sev- 
eral items. 

1. Posture Posters. Set of 7 — designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company) 

2. John Stevens, Father of American 
Railroads. An illustrated booklet for class- 
room reference. One copy only per teach- 
er. (Association of American Railroads) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

4. The Story of Rubber. 32-page book- 
let, well illustrated, charts and maps. Avail- 
able in classroom quantities for grades 5 
to 9. Teacher’s manual also included. 
(Firestone) 

5. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 


a “You’re a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 
USE THIS 


| State Teachers 
| Magazines, Inc. 


Available in School Year o f 1956-1957 Only 


the rtshing 


5b “Very Personally Yours” is an il- 
lustrated booklet for girls 12 and older. 

See ad in this issue for ordering free 
movie by Walt Disney Productions, and 
other teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Educational Department) 

6. Aids to Help Teach Menstrual Hy- 
giene. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 

6a “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 
is an illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

6b “Growing Up and Liking It” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 to 18. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free color 
filmstrip and movie on free loan, and other 
ieaching aids. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 

7. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-page cata- 
log of materials and equipment used in the 
making of purses, bill-folds, belts and 
other personal and household products. 
(Tandy Leather Company) 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations. Includes samples on ap- 
proval of Christmas card box assortments, 
folder and complete details of money-mak- 
ing plan for schools and organizations. 
(Sunshine Art Studios) 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of a money-making plan which school 
clubs have used for many years. (Vine 
Associates) 

28. Worktext Catalog. 72-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, tests, 


reading, history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Company) 
COUPON 


























Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
| Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
1, 2. 3.. 4. ba. Sb. 6. Ga, 6b: 7. 8. 9. 28. 
Name 
Subject Grade 
School Name 
School Address 
City. , Kentucky 
Enrollment: Boys Girls. 
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Vs Mews to Us 


These are announcements by the 


| manufacturers of new products which 
' we believe will be of interest to edu- 


+ cators. 


This listing should not be 


} construed as a recommendation by 


» the editor. 


If unable to find these 


) products in your locality, your re- 
> quest to this magazine for further in- 


formation will be forwarded to the 


» manufacturer. 


The new Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, Magnetic-Optical, has all the quality 


© features of the Pageant line, including an 
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Pa ee 


extremely low level of projection. noise 
which minimizes interference during re- 
cording. It provides excellent sound qual- 
ity from single-perforated film with full- 
width or half-width magnetic"striping, from 
double-perforated film with quarter-width 
striping. A magnetic track can be added 
to a sound film with a conventional optical 
track. 

With this projector sound movies can be 
made as inexpensively as most silent films, 
because the need for costly art work for 
titles and subtitles is eliminated, and a 
magnetic striping may be added for ap- 
proximately 244c per foot of film. 

The projector is designed so that a rec- 
ord player, tape recorder, or other sound 
source can be plugged into it for direct 
recording. 

It is also possible to record the music 
first, at normal volume, and add the nar- 
ration later with controls set at “magnetic 
overlap” to automatically reduce the music 
to background level. 

Magic Slate Numbers Books help chil- 
dren to master basic combinations in ap- 
plied arithmetic. The fascinating device 
of a Magic Slate combined with Basic 
Arithmetic enables pupils to get over the 
hump of “memory drill” faster and easier. 
The books are colorful and the magic is 
intriguing. They cost so little they can be 
taken home freely or used in class with 
repetitive “mileage” before each book wears 
out. 

Safety Cushion School Block to prevent 
serious injury to children using playground 
equipment. It is manufactured of sturdy, 
black, resilient rubber cushion material. 
It will withstand varying temperatures, sun- 
light and weather-aging, still retaining its 
original softness. 

Individual blocks measure approximately 
24” x 24” and are a full 1” thick. Can 
be installed by school maintenance person- 
nel. Upkeep is negligible. Price not pro- 
hibitive to any system. 


BLOOD 


1S ALWAYS = 
NEEDED (#7 


Call Red Cross 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
NATION-WIDE 

We have many vacancies now and will 

have throughout the year. Schools every- 

where come to us for teachers. You are 

under no obligation to us until we find a 

Position for you which you ACCEPT. 


1950 Leveque-Lincoln Tower, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Vernon M. Riegel, M Fite arora: CApital 4-2882 
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TEACHER’S MANUAL INCLUDED 





32 pages, 82x 11. 
Illustrations, Charts, Maps. 
For 5th to 9th 
Grades. 
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CLASS QUANTITIES 
WRITE #: eas 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
FIRESTONE, AKRON 17, OHIO 


| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 





























w HORIZON 


| J : 
- a suggestion Ss 


we hope proves helpful 
x 
CLASS ADOPTS AMREE 





Here is an exciting project which your 
class may enjoy doing—and fits in with 
both nature and conservation studies 


Now begins work of groups 
within class to report 

on the kind of a tree it is, its use, 
its age, longevity—enemies— 
bird friends, its care, etc. 


More that girls and boys know 
about the outdoors, more their 
nature lessons hold for them. 
Take trees—more acquaintance 
they have with any tree, increases 


interest in other trees. Individual scrap books, kept 


for school year add interest. 

Into it go snapshots, 

art work, clippings from magazines, 
“themes”, poems, stories— 
seedlings and pressed leaves. 


Your class could adopt any little 
scrubby tree which with care could 
become thrifty. Or choose tree for 
its history or because tallest, 
oldest, or oddest in neighborhood. 


For a quick energy boost! 







After a busy day, do as millions 
of others—chew Wrigley's Spearmint 
Gum for the refreshing little lift the lively 
flavor gives. Too, chewing’ll help you relax. 
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“You won't ever run 
out of CRAYOLA Cray- 
ons aslong as I’m here.” 


















































School children just love CRAYOLA” Crayons 


That’s because CRAYOLA Crayons make 
school work so much fun. They make teacher’s 
job easier, too. CRAYOLA Crayons are made 
by America’s largest supplier of school art 
supplies, Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 631 




















“THE CHILDHOOD OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 


in the special School Edition 


The first eighty volumes in this nationally recognized series were avail- 
able in the special School Edition as of September 1, 1955. Ten 
further volumes in the School Edition were published as of September 


1, 1956. 
Ernie Pyle Nathanael Greene 
Jim Bridger Rachel Jackson 
Jim Thorpe Samuel Morse 
Mary Todd Lincoln Tecumseh 
Matthew Calbraith Perry William Henry Harrison 


Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 

* “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 

* Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 

* Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading — independent, 
remedial or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular 
purposes 

* Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. 
publisher t 


Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and order 
blanks — either for direct purchase or “on approval, subject to return.” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 

















Look Fear You 


BY DOROTHEA PELLETT 

(Films are 16 mm., black and white, 
unless color is stated, and may be se. 
cured from your regular rental service 
or from the listed producers.) 

Let me tell you about some of the better 
films I’ve been seeing from the ever-growing 
list of 16 mm. sound motion pictures made 
for your students’ study in school. If my 
telling is all praise it’s because there is 
neither time (yours nor mine) nor space 
(your editor’s) for mention of poor quality 
films or for. those inappropriate to your 
teaching responsibility. 

Most of the films here mentioned are for 
elementary school interest, next in number 
are for secondary level, and least often re- 
ported are college and adult films. Why? 
Because, you, the teachers of our land, {ol- 
low that frequency distribution. I wish to 
report the most and the best and the new- 
est and please the most of you, and | 
promise to follow the high points of cur. 
ricular and seasonal interest. 

If you doubt that educational films can 
be entertaining you can remove that doubt 
by seeing the four new pictures of the 
Middle Ages by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films (1150 Wilmette Street, Wilmette, 
Illinois): | Medieval Manor (22 min.), 
Medieval Knights (22 min., Medieval Gilds 
(21 min.), and Medieval Crusades (27 
min.). They gain their authenticity by 
every detail, filmed in France using precious 
articles of museum or privately-owned col- 
lections, native actors, in a background 
locale representative of the historic past. 
All the information is carefully researched, 
animated by pictures and charts as. the ex- 
planation requires, or suggested by some 
salient example enacted by the convincing. 
ly-portrayed characters. Most of all, how- 
ever, I delighted in the photographic art- 
istry of these color films. Upper elementary 
through college classes will profit by the 
background these films will build, for his- 
tory, literature, art and music. 

BP means Picture Book Parade, and 
that’s exactly what it is. Weston Woods 
Studios, (Weston, Conn.) creates movies 
which actually photograph distinguished 
artists’ illustrations from the pages of 
favorite books by authors beloved by chil- 
dren. Original musical scores, appropriate 
narrating voices, fidelity to mood and man- 
ner of each story, plus an imaginative and 
creative directing bring a charming liveli- 
ness to storyland. If the book’s art work 
is in color, so is the film, and running time 
averages about 10 minutes each. Ready 
now are: Millions of Cats, Make Way for 
Ducklings, Andy and the Lion, The Story 
of Ping, Stone Soup, Hercules, and Red 
Carpet. 

With the “Big Top” now relegated to 
memory, the circus must come to town by 
film. “A Boy of the Circus” (13 min. color 
also, Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago) shows an inside story and gives each 
watching youngster the excitement of tak- 
ing part. This story-telling type of film 
stimulates related reading as well as or- 
iginal composing in both words and pic- 
tures. Two other new films add _ social 
studies ideas to the story-telling feature. 

In “Winkie, the “Merry-Go-Round Horse” 
(12 min. color also, Coronet) Danny’s 
make-believe adventure deep in the Oid 
West, pictures an old locomotive, stage 
coach, Indian encampment, old-time villaze 
post office, and riding the pony express. 
A wink from Winkie starts it all, creating 
Turn To Page 27 
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Columbus Day PROFITABLE AND ENJOY- Securing orders in high schools, junior high 
ABLE SPARE TIME WORK schools, and elementary schools for reading im- 
Observance Urged FOR FORMER TEACHERS provement materials issued by nationally known 


publisher. Territory may be local, nant 
“Let us in the Western Hemisphere make no investment and you add eile te see el eee see Wee 
| make Columbus Day a celebration of Box No. 10, State Teachers Magazines, 307 N. Mich., Chicago 1, Ill. 
' the historic ties binding together the 
> United States and the 20 Latin Ameri- 
' can Republics in a united expression 
) of friendship and goodwill,” said 
Edgar R. Baker, the 1956 Chairman 


of the National Citizens Committee 

















' for Columbus Day. Mr. Baker, man- ; pa 
aging director, Time-Life Internation- late] raed Pu blishing Corp. 
> al, is a long-time exponent of stronger Oklahoma City—Chattanooga 
» inter-American bonds. 
1 re fF) “The Columbus Day celebration is 


— | a great opportunity to strengthen 


h to ; Western Hemispheric solidarity 
“+. | through better understanding of our 
is good neighbors to the South. The 


Cur: 








‘ Western Hemisphere is in reality the 
te i show-place of democratic ideals and 
the | achievements. We should be proud ares 
nica ) to tell that story throughout the by the Kentucky State Textbook Commission 
mi H world,” added Mr. Baker. 
silds | For free material in your celebra- 
= ) tion of Columbus Day, write imme- MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 
al, \ diately to The National Citizens Com- 
col fF mittee for Columbus Day, 1192 Na- 
7. oe ie : 
vast. ao Press Building, Washington, by Morton... Gray... Springstun . . . Schaaf 
hed, FY: &- 
ex: Look Hear Now 
rae - Continued from Page 26 Grades 1 through 8 
ead "inquiry for the 10-12 year-old’s social 


art. | studies. . 
ary | In a picture of today, “The Carnival : 
tary P Pp Y; e Carniva 
ay Uh Gin Town” (12 tain, coloc sha, Coro- Already in use by one out of every five school children 
| net) trucks unload the rides and the con- in America, Making Sure of Arithmetic has an un- 
| cession tents and strong men set them up 
' “pulling together to get a big job done.” equaled record of classroom success based on 
- But nothing really happens to the tilt-a- . i . 
whirl, the ferris wheel, or the merry-go- e A clear, consistent teaching and learning pattern. 

~ round, until one other important truck ar- F ne . 

tives. Its anticipation gives suspense; its Simplicity of language and ease of reading. 
arrival gives lights, music, motion, and eee 5 r 

» realization of the importance of this serv- Scientific practice and maintenance program. 

ice to your town. 5 — pone wee i 
.. McGraw-Hill Text films (330 West 42nd Practical provisions for individual differences in back- 

- Street, New York 36) begins its release of * ad AA 

> - age semen Omnibus TV-Programs with ground, interests, ability. 

' “The Constitution” (3 part series) and : : ‘ 

i Sieda Secies” (Sports). You and your Systematic reteaching from year to year for con 

) students, familiar with the high quality of tinuity and permanence of learning. 

E pee ore aoe will watch for other equally 
) applicable-to-school releases. The length - _— . 4 3 
of the programs will make scheduling dif- Complete Teachers’ Editions provide detailed guid- 
» ficult for class periods, however. f ffecti hi 
’ Young America Films (18 East 4st ance for most effective teaching. 
) Street, New York 17) list 59 titles of 

gl “You Are There” programs they 
) make available for your high school or 
4 college classes. These half-hour interest- S iL Vy r # i] U a D E T T C 0 M PA i Y 
4 em give time for instruction correlated 

') to their content in a wide subject range. : sani 

i Sacer Auusion alec veleaue T¥'s Yes 4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 

|) Search” programs, with a growing list of 
‘ ae long — Write for lists. Kentucky representatives: 
§ our science and biology students will 
» see “first pictures” and “new discoveries” AUSTIN S. DURHAM JOE H. LITTLE, Jr. 
: (of a swimming method, for example) in 9 Dumfries Avenue 3700 Rosemont Avenue 
p Young America’s “Frogs and Toads.” These Fort Thomas, Kentucky Nashville, Tennessee 

caught-alive look-alikes act out their life 

') story from egg-mass to adult before your 
) wondering eyes, in close-ups, in magnifica- 

tion, and under-water camera work. 














a September, 1956 











GENUINE ENGRAVED 
Commencement Announcements and Invitations 
Personal Cards — Diplomas — Certificates 
TREASURED CLASS RINGS 
PERSONAL SERVICE THROUGH THE YEARS 
by 


Norvin Green — Boyce McElya — Muir Taylor 
Robert Mullins — Paul Nortker — Russell Rivard 
Gerald Grenough 


WALTER C. JETTON, Director of Public Relations 


KENTUCKY BALFOUR COMPANY 


615 South First St. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


ALL PAPER PRODUCTS PRODUCED IN OUR LOUISVILLE PLANT! 














: For use with Workbooks and 
IE ban dhogoks 


N E W A complete program of instruction, prac- 
tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 


mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
3 U LD | | G oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 


ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 


B F TTE >) tion of rules and definitions. 








ENGLISH 


for 


These include Pre- 
Tests tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests— bound 
in 64-page tablet 
Grades 9-12 form one for each- 
grade. 


Write for details. 


Row, Peterson and Company fa) 
a 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





Proud To Teach 


Continued from Page 8 





It’s always harder to work them out. 
One reason for this is that our so- 
ciety is always in motion—and today 
it is moving at breakneck speed, with 
the accelerator down to the floor- 
board. The status quo people will 
undoubtedly argue that large scale 
federal support for education is at 
least upsetting, possibly radical, prob- 
ably dangerous, but status-quoism 
is an old-fashioned and fairly com. 
mon disease. We've cured it before: Ff 
we can cure it again, and we shall & 
also cure the diseases now besetting 
education. 
Free Education Neglected 

No nation on earth is more devoted 
than we are to a system of universal 
free education. After all, we in- 
vented the idea. But in recent years, 
we ve neglected our responsibility and 
now we must give more than lip serv- 
ice, we must dig into our own pock- 
ets. That may hurt a bit, but the re- 
wards will be enormous—for our- 
selves and the generations to come. 

With the funds we need, we can re- 
store our educational system to the 
status it deserves; we can relieve the 
shortage of skilled people in this coun- 
try; we can provide an adequate 
school plant for the children we're 
raising, an adequate staff to instruct 
them, and a status for the teaching 
profession to rank among the high- 
est in America. When that day 
comes, one truly may be proud to 
teach. 

And when that day comes, Ameri- 
can civilization will be truly secure 
against all threats from without. 
There are some pessimists who say 
that we are temporarily on the hori- 
zon as a nation. Other nations, they 
say, have come and gone. Perhaps. 
as these observers say, we have al- 
ready reached the apex of our influ- 


ence and maybe we, too, are on the FF 


decline. Possibly, a historian like 
Toynbee might say that about us. 
But I, for one, refuse to admit that 
prospect. I believe, instead, that we 
are nearing a new vista in our Ameri- F 
can civilization—a vista opening on 
new heights for our children and our | 
children’s children. I believe that we [7 
will build our teaching profession into [7 
what our civilization requires. I be- 
lieve that our nation will continue to 
grow and prosper and exert its lead- F 
ership in the world for human prog: 
ress, 
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RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is a delicate matter. And now more than 
ever, the responsibility is shared by 


teachers as well as parents. 


To help you cover this subject simply 


and clearly, Modess offers a complete program of out- 
standing educational material for use with mothers of 
the girls and with the girls themselves. 


Order as many copies as you wish . . . free from the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 











Etivcational 


1. “SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED""—a charming books _ Praelo on 


* let for girls 9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstruas 


tion in simple, clear terms. 


2 ““GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’—booklet for girls 12 and 
* older. Illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s 
language. Includes tips on health, beauty and poise. 


3 “HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”’—beautiful booklet for 





Menstrual Hygiene 




















* mothers. Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen 


girls about menstruation. 


4 ‘EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE”’—coms 


* plete teaching portfolio. Includes a teaching guide, large 


anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 


5 “MOLLY GROWS UP’’— award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
* 14... also excellent for showing to mothers. First movie 
on menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound—running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


6 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE... YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid... « 


may be stopped at any time for discussion. 35 mm., with 
or without 15-minute sound record. Yours to keep. 


Complete 

menstrual education 
program FREE! 
Graded, easy to use 

in class 

or for discussions 

with parents 


September, 1956 


6 FILMSTRIP— 
FILM—"MOLLY GROWS UP” “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...”” 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J., Box 5666-9 


Please send me free: 
—___Copies of “‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” Copies of ‘Growing Up 
and Liking It”’ Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” One ‘‘Edue 
cational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 

16 mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 

Date wanted____——S—SC Alternate date 

35 mm. filmstrip, ‘Confidence Because . . . You Understand Menstruation” 
with sound without sound Record: 16”, 12", Univ. 12” 
Record speed desired: Date wanted 


— 
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Classroom Teachers 
Continued from Page 11 





profession, Miss Combs told us, and 
as evidence pointed out that at the 
present time questions are pouring in 
from teachers all over the state con- 
cerning their college credits and how 
salaries will be affected by the Foun- 
dation law. She said also that more 
teachers from over the state are going 
to school than ever before. 


* * * 


The Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers will meet in Louisville No- 
vember 8, 9, 10 at the Seelbach Hotel. 
This is the second time Louisville 
has played host to the Regional in 
recent years and already Kentucky 
has established a wonderful reputa- 
tion as a meeting ground for the Re- 
gional. Among other activities being 
planned, will be opportunity for visi- 
tation in the schools of Louisville and 
Jefferson County. 


Mary Lathram 
Scholarship Fund 
The response to the Mary Lathram 
Scholarship Fund has been gratifying. 
The idea back of its founding, “To 
replace a teacher with a teacher” is 
becoming a reality. At the June meet- 


ing of the Board of Directors, Miss 
Emma Agnes Butcher of Van Lear 
was chosen as the first recipient of a 
scholarship from the Fund. A depos- 
it of $640.18 has been made at More- 
head State College for room, board, 
tuition, and books for Miss Butcher 
for the school year 1956-57. This 
leaves a small amount in the treasury 
but expectations are that by this time 
next year sufficient additional con- 
tributions will have been made to 
finance Miss Butcher’s sophomore 
year. 

Contributions from all sources will 
be welcomed during the coming year. 
It is hoped that local associations 
throughout the state will include the 
Scholarship Fund in their yearly 
budgets. It is preferable that many 
small contributions be received rather 
than a few large ones for two reasons: 
first, small individual contributions 
given regularly year after year will 
insure the fund’s stability; second, 
it is hoped that many teachers will 
share in the satisfaction of helping 
a young person prepare to take her 
place in the profession. The money 
each teacher gives will be the tangible 
expression of a desire to join hands 
with others to make this come true. 


List of Contributors 

A detailed list of contributors to 
date is listed below. Many contribu. 
tions were given in memory of some. 
one. Not all contributors are teach. 
ers. Mr. K. W. Kincaid, for instance, 
owns a store in Owingsville, Mary’s 
home town. The last four names on 
the list are people from Owingsville 
who knew Mary and who want to 
have a share in perpetuating the kind 
of work she did. 


Collection at KEA Convention, $258.78; 
Mrs. Willie C. Ray, $10.00; Mrs. Nell D. 
Bates, $5.00; Mrs. Edna Lindle, $10.00; 
Paris CTA, $10.00; Mrs. Ruth E. Harri on, 
$5.00; Henderson CTA in memory of } Mrs, 
Stella Brockett, $10.00; Winchester CTA, 
$10.00; Miss Eloise Wright, $5.00; Suda E. 


Butler Junior High School, Jefferson 
County, $5.00 
Caverna Teachers’ Association, $3.00; 


Frankfort Teachers’ Club, $25.00; Johnson 
County Teachers’ Association in memory of 
Mr. George Butcher, $100.00; Grant County 
Women Teachers’ Club, $5.00; Prestonia 
School, Jefferson County, $3.40; Bethel 
PTA, Bath County, $25.00; Bath County 
CTA, $100.00; Fayette County Education 
Association, $25.00; Fayette County CTA, 
$25.00; Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, $10.00. 

Logan County Education Association, 
$5.00; Russellville Education Association 
in memory of Miss Mary De Shozer, $5.00; 
Miss Josephine Vanover in memory of Mrs. 
C. V. Snapp, $5.00; Mrs. Dorcas Willis, 
$5.00; Miss Reba Gillahan, $5.00; Bourbon 
County Teachers’ Association, $10.00; Mrs. 
Idabell Thompson, $5.00; Miss Mary 
Pendleton, $3.00; Mr. Glenmore Hogge, 
$5.00; Mr. K. W. Kincaid, $5.00. 





More Color ... More Attractions 


Than Ever Before! 

















SEE SPECTACULAR SHOWS... 
FASCINATING EXHIBITS 


ICE CAPADES INTERNATIONAL 
WORLD'S GREATEST HORSE SHOW 
BIG TOP CIRCUS 
BARNES & CARRUTHERS STATE FAIR REVUE 
GENE AUTRY - ANNIE OAKLEY RODEO 
HIGH SCHOOL BANDS 
TOMORROW'S TRAVELERS 
TRANS-WORLD AUTO THRILL SHOW 
PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 
DAVE GARROWAY TELECASTING "TODAY" 
MERCHANTS' AND MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBITS 
FARM MACHINERY DISPLAYS 
EXHIBITS OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
4-H AND FFA EXHIBITS 
WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT 
COUNTY EXHIBITS 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 
LIVESTOCK EXHIBITS 
AND MANY EXCITING SPECIAL EVENTS! 























THE ‘‘BRAND-NEW’’ 


KENTUCKY STATE FAIR 
SEPT. 7-15 


Enjoy the fun and excitement of the first State Fair in 
Kentucky’s magnificent new Center. And while you’re 
there, take the opportunity to familiarize yourself with 
the site of next April’s K.E.A. Convention. You'll find 
every facility for your convenience and comfort. 


BE ON HAND FOR THE 
“SALUTE TO EDUCATION” 


OPENING DAY, SEPT. 7 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT PARKING SPACE — 
There js Room for 27,000 Cars 


BE THERE FOR THE NEW FAIR! 


STATE FAIR 





FAIRGROUNDS, LOUISVILLE 
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NEW TEACHERS 
Sichuess Does Strthe 


BE PREPARED WITH YOUR 


KEA GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


HERE IS A LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR TEACHERS 


Crestwood, Ky. 
March 1, 1956 


Washington National Insurance Company 
320 Francis Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Dear Sir: 


I just want to say “Thank you”, for the wonderful way you have taken care of 
me while unable to teach. I just don’t know what I would have done without 
your insurance. I will from now on be very proud to pay for my insurance so 
that I can help the ones who are as unfortunate as lam now. Needless to say I 
would rather be teaching but “Sickness Does Strike”. 


Thank you again, 
s/s Mrs. Fillmore Clifford 


If this Teacher Welfare Project has not been made available to your school 
system have your superintendent write our local group office. 


LOCAL OFFICE: 320 FRANCIS BLDG. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















) September, 1956 
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KEA DIRECTORY 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Joe Duke, Benton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Sam Pollock, Madisonville 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Stanley Byers, Hartford 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Bennett Lewis, Springfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mary Lee Sparrow, Eminence 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 Goddard 
Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, 506 Lone Oak Drive, 
Lexington 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Secretary—Denver Sloan, Morehead State College, 
Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Robert Polston, Albany 
Secretary—O’ Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Richard Stofer, Beechwood School, 
South Fort Mitchell 
mee A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, 


Cov 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Wiliiam Ball, Williamsburg 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Joe Caudill, Jackson 
Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard 


KEA Departments and Sections 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo. PRINCIPALS 
President—Frank H. Stallings, 157 Wiltshire 
Ave., Louisville 7 
Secretary—Mrs. Sara Belle Wellington, 2500 
Broadmeade Rd., Louisville 
Directors oF Puri, PERSONNEL 
President—Willard O. Cooper, Stanford 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Wallingford, Maysville 
Kentucky ASssociaTION oF SECONDARY 
ScHoot PRINCIPALS 
President—W. B. Jones, Somerset High School, 
Somerset 
Secretary—Edward Webb, Pulaski Junior High 
School, Somerset 
Kentucky ASsociATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
President—Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Secretary—Gilbert Burkhead, Elizabethtown 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISION AND 
CurricuLuM DEVELOPMENT 
President—Harold P. Adams, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Northcutt, 351 Ringo St., 
Ashland 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President—Kathleen Moore, Union College, 
Barbourville 
Secretary—Mrs. Narda Johnson, Wallins 
TEACHERS OF ExcePTIONAL CHILDREN 
President—Mrs. Emily Smith, 3400 Grandview 
Ave., Louisville 7 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Browning, 210 Arbor Park, 
Louisville 8 


KEA Planning Board 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Kentucky Business EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 
President—Alex Mcllvaine, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lucille Poyner, Reidland High School, 
Paducah 
Kentucky ASssociATION oF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Nancy Hamilton, Southern High 
School, 5940 Preston Highway, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Sister Virginia, S.C.N., Nazareth 
College, 851 South 4th, Louisville 3 
Kentucky CLAssicaL ASSOCIATION 
President— 
Secretary— 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COUNSELORS 
and Deans oF WoMEN 
President—Jane Haselden, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Marguarite Arnold, Bryfield Farm, 
Simpsonville 
Kentucky Councit or TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary 
Secretary—Mrs. Clare Y. Blackburn, 28 Cham- 
berry Circle, Louisville 7 
CONFERENCE OF ForEIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Robert Payne, 220 Laffoon Drive 
Secretary—F. Louise Matthews, 2121 W. Chestnut 
Street, Louisville 11 
Kentucky Councit oF GerocrapHy TEACHERS 





Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 


Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort........... 


Charles Graham, Berea College, Berea 





Earlyne S ders, Flemingsburg 





J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, 
L. H. Lutes, Falmouth 


Covington.................. 
Robert Mills, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29.......... 





W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 


W. Z. Carter, Murray 








In eas weenie 


Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah 





Mrs. Herbert Fraser, 411 Maple Street, Providence............ 


Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 








Amy Reed, Hodgenville 





Mrs. Mildred Shipp, Prospect 
Inez Henry, Sadieville 





Mrs. Louise Kiser, Somerset 





Iradella Lynch, 545 Greenup Street, Covington 








Margaret Hoe, Middlesboro 





Ora Watts, Campton 


(Vacancy existing in teacher members in Eastern District) 


Commission on Professional Ethics 





Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Elizabeth Doak, Middlesboro 





Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 





Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
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Supervisors OF STUDENT TEACHING 
President—Nancy McClure, Lafayette Jr. High 
School, Lexington 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State 
College, Morehad 
Kentucky Art EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 
President—Clinton Adams, Art Department, Uni. 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Harold Thurman, Elizabeth, Ind. 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
President—Mrs. Harry W. Paxton, Plainview 
Drive, Shelbyville ; 
Secretary—Mrs. Eleanor Simmons, 2121 Murray ee 
Avenue, Louisville 5 ; ; 
Kentucky Music Epucators ASssociATION 
President—George Hicks, Valley High School, 
Valley Station 
Secretary—Thomas A. Siwicki, Millersburg 
Kentucky SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION 
President— 
Secretary— 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
President—C. O. Neel, Versailles High School, 
Versailles 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President— 
Secretary— 
Distriputive EDUCATION 
















































President—Willard Cockrill, Western Kentucky President—John Mattingly, Vocational Schov|, 
State College, Bowling Green Valley Station 
Secretary—Ruadelle Van Norte, Breckinridge Secretary—Ruth Jones (no address given) 
County High School, Hardinsburg Home Economics EpucaTion 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL President— 
EpucaTION, AND RECREATION Secretary—(to be elected later) 
President—Oscar Gunkler, Berea REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
Secretary—Dr. Sue Hall, University of Louis- siti ot 0 i Baldree, Departmen: of 
ville, Louisville 8 _ Education, Frankfort 4 
Kentucky Hich Scnoot Coacues ASsociATION ee Webster, Frankfort ‘ 
: McRight, 329 Friedman Ave., } AND INDUSTRIES 
ig ea, Oa Tes mle President—Wilfred H. Hardin, Beech Grov: 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine eg Pigg “~“ 1 — High 
Kentucky Association oF Hicuer Epucation ; chool, 546 South First, Louisville 2 
President—Dr. Harry M. Sparks, Murray State DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
College, Murray President—Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, Paris 
Secretary—Dr. Mary I. Cole, Western Kentucky Secretary—Mrs. Helen Van Curon, Harlan 
State College, Bowling Green 4 
Kentucky InpustTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION KEA Associated Groups Color: 
President—Harry W. Heideman, 3917 Elmwood Kentucky FoLKLore Society a al 
Avenue, Louisville 7 President—Dr. William Hugh Jansen, University meta 
Secretary—Harold K. Doane, duPont Manual of Kentucky, Lexington 29 piece, 
High School, 120 West Lee, Louisville 8 Secretary—Dr. D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky is adj 
Kentucky Councit oF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS State College, Bowling Green Desk 
President—Helen Cunningham, 1110 Audubon Kentucky ASssociATION oF FuTuRE TEACHERS : 
Parkway, Louisville 13 or AMERICA 
Secretary—Mrs. Dewey Ball (no address given) President—Ruth Rankin, Asbury College, Wilmore 
KenTucKyY PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION Secretary—Barbara Glass, Centre College, 
President—Richard S. Kneisel, 3306 Wellingmoor Danville 
Ave., Louisville 5 Kentucky Hicu Scuoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Secretary—William F. Kelly, Adult Education Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 1173, 
Counselor, University of Louisville, A ——— Na ‘ a 
Louisville 8 ssistant Commissioner—Joe illy Mansfield, 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION oF PHysics TEACHERS P. O. Box 1173, Lexington 
President—Lewis W. Cochran, Physics Depart- KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL Sociery . 
ment, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29 President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 Lakeside 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, Physics Department, Drive, Louisville 5 P ; " 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8 Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 6 Glen Hill 
KenTucKy PsyCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION Kenr maa a : : 
President—Dr. F. A. Pattie, Department of [aie ots “soho Red ig erg . : 
Psychology, University of Kentucky, ° “a man Rudd, Board of Education, 
Lexington 29 imme, fe. ica Eolleue oferducats 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, University cof ~ eli i: 
Lexington ; KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SPONSORS W 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION or CHEERLEADERS : 
President—D. C. Anderson, Mt. Sterling Per Ciuss, BATON Twirters fr 
Secretary—Arthur Gaston, Frenchburg President—Mrs. Grant Fragstein, Lafayette H. S.. 
Kentucky Councit For THE SociaL StTupiEes Lexington 2 VC 
President—Glenn A. McLain, Eastern Kentucky Secretary—Stella S. Gilb, University of Kentucky, ¢ 
State College, Richmond Lexington 29 , ea 
Secretary—Winifred D. Broderick, 250 Kennedy Kentucky BookMEN’s ASSOCIATION ; 
Court, Louisville 6 (Officers not reported) al 
Siecle Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom : al 
erm Expires Term Expires ‘s 
April 12, 1957 Charlton Hummel, Chairman, 4004 Brookfield, Louisville 7.... June 30, "1960 re 
ued January 1, 1960 Se i a area ee June 30, 1958 + 
= June 30, 1957 Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro City Schools, Owensboro... June 30, 1959 F~ SI 
June 30, 1957 Horace Nicholson, Bardstown.................... June 30, 1959 fee e 
Peace coe June 30, 1957 Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington June 30, 1957 CO 
Sistecar June 30, 1959 Mrs. C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot .. eee June 30, 1960 F 1 
— = 1957 Thelma Jones, Beechwood School, South Fort Mitchell.................. June 30, 1957 ‘ nM 
Pe coracacesnc scene une 30, 1958 
June 30, 1958 Commission on Teacher Education and de 
siccvstamneale June 30, 1958 Prof. ° 
June 30, 1958 rofessional Standards a 
Ee , 19: Term Expires F 
é — “4 ae Mrs. Annie Laurie Allen, Chairman, Pembroke.................... erent | es 957 bi 
June 30, 1958 Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray June 30, 1959 
June 30, 1958 Mary Lawrence, 1366 High Street, Bowling Green. June 30, 1959 
June 30, 1958 Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield ..........00.-.0...0.-cee-o+ ..June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1958 Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5... June 30, 1958 
June 30, 1958 R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond.. ....June 30, 1957 Fe 
June 30, 1958 Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, Morehead...............................June 30, 1957 [7 amem\\ 
June 30, 1958 Mrs. Frances Russell, Columbia ........................... 
: Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue.. 
John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville 
Mabel T. Mattox, Jenkins . : 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, ‘Frankfort 
Term Expires Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington, ex officio a 
meee June 30, 1957 J. Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio | 
June 30, 1960 Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort 
June 30, 1958 W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky : 
April 12, 1957 State College, Richmond i 
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Coloramic UNtversaL® “10-20” Desk No. 536. Amerex® Coloramic CiassMATE* No. 549 Unit Table and No. 540 

iversity metal-and-plastic top adjusts to 10°, 20° slopes, or level. One- Chair. Table features Amerex top with aluminum banding; 
piece, steel book-box. Cradleform seat swivels 45° each way, open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. Chair's 

entucky is adjustable automatically fore and aft. Also: Lifting-Lid deep-curved back adjusts automatically to fit each occupant: 
Desk No. 534; top usable either level or at 10° slope. seats are compound-curved for maximum comfort; 9 heights. 


V il more 
1N 


e Now, an even wider choice for you 


eside 


“| in American Seating functional furniture 


ition, 


tion, 


| When you choose American Seating, you select make. Consequently, more and more students 

: from the most complete line in the industry — are benefiting from the proper posture and 

ie you find what you want quicker; choosing is extra comfort provided by American Seating 

or easier. For example, new Coloramic Universats furniture. Wouldn’t you rather have American 
and CLassMaTES are finished in Diploma Blue Seating for your classrooms? 


and Classday Coral to lend new cheer to class- 















xr | Yooms; are adjustable to a wide range of body AMERICAN 
» 1988 F sizes; come in models for kindergarten through 
), 1959 aes ee 5 ‘ 5 = I 
ie | — college. They are functionally designed to SEATING 
. i f=: improve teacher guidance and student learning; 
_ develop good posture 
‘ le ca CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 

These are typical reasons why more schools 
951 buy American Seating furniture than any other 315-17 West Main St., Louisville 3, Ky. 
), 1959 
), 1930 
), 1957 : 
: be *Trade-mark of American Seating Company 
), 1957 ea om ee erm ace ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1958 fs ee ee eres rem rem ete meme etm mtn em cme meme a ee = 
}, 1958 School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
. re SEND FOR OUR School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
}, 1958 Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 

COMPLETE CATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies, Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 











Return Postage Guaranteed UNIVERSITY OF 
Kentucky Education Association semen LOUISVILLE 
1419-21 Heyburn Bldg. LOUISVILLE 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Sonte XC 


Toward a brighter future 


For coming generations — 


THE TIME is rapidly approaching when our dreams for 
the future of education in Kentucky can become realities. 
These dreams, however, can be fulfilled only when we have 
unified all educational forces in our Commonwealth. Higher 
education, both public and private, and all forces in elemen- 
tary and secondary education must. strive to build for our 
people the kind of educational system which will assure the 
brightest future for coming generations of Kentuckians. 


We at the University of Kentucky are vitally interested 
in working toward the solution of educational problems at 
all levels. It is our hope that we can build for our state 
a great University and the finest educational system pos- 
sible. Through your efforts and your help, these dreams and 
hopes can be fulfilled. 


DR. DICKEY Frank G. Dickey, President 


Your State University and You 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY belongs to 
the people of Kentucky. It strives to serve them 
all, from the banks of the Mississippi to the 
Breaks of the Sandy, from the Ohio south to the 
Tennessee line. It is their state university, your 
state university. 


Modern, well-equipped laboratories and class- 
rooms make learning a pleasant experience at 
the University. An excellent library of more 
than 700,000 volumes offers complete resources 
for study and research. For after-class enjoy- 
ment, UK carries on a balanced program of 
social, cultural, and recreational activities. 

A school of high academic standards, the 


University of Kentucky is dedicated to the task 
of training both young people and adults for 
better, more productive lives. Every student is 
given the best preparation possible for the field 
of his choice by a staff of highly skilled teachers. 
Eight colleges — Arts and Sciences, Agriculture 
and Home Economics, Engineering, Law, Educa- 
tion, Commerce, Pharmacy, and Adult and Ex- 
tension Education — and a Graduate School are 
already firmly established, and a College of 
Medicine will open its doors in 1959. 


The University of Kentucky is a busy but 
friendly place, a real “home away from home” 
for thousands of students. Nine large residence 
halls, several smaller units, and a 330-apartment 
project for married students provide comfortable 
housing at moderate rates. Conditions favorable 
to study, a happy social life, and good health are 
carefully maintained. 


You are cordially invited to visit the campus 
any time you are in Lexington to see what the 
University has to offer you. 


First Semester — Sept. 16 - Jan. 25 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 





